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Notes. 
PROPOSITIONS. 


The logical world has lately been much in dis- 
cussion about the forms of propositions ; and the 
distinction of “some” and “ all” has been in- 
vestigated with great minuteness. I make an ex- 
tract from one of my papers on this subject. I 
allege that the distinction of “some” and “ all,” 
convenient as it is in the expression of proposi- 
tions, is not essential to their analysis. 

A name applies to things: 1 
some things, and not to others. A name which 
applies to every thing in the universe—or to every 
thing which is in the part of the universe under 
thought for the time being—is useless: it is not 
distinctive of one thing from another. 
deals with terms. 

Logical propositions are abbreviations. “ Man 
is animal” is literally false: for man is one word 
and animal another; but it means, “every thing 
to which the term man applies is a thing to which 
the term animal applies. Accordingly, a propo- 


Logic 


sition is a relation between terms arising out of 


the relations of the terms to things, abbreviated as 
if the terms were the things. __ 

Every term has its contrary; sometimes jn- 
vented, sometimes not. Thus, in the universe 
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—Innes Family | 


a term applies to | 
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| animal, we have man and brute: in that universe, 
|} non-man is brute, non-brute is man. 


In any 
may have its non-X in- 
z tor non-X, and X for 


universe, the term X 
vented. I usually use 
non-zZ. 

Common logie deals only with those relations 
between terms which arise out of the relations of 

arms to things. The only relations of a term to 
a thing are applicable and inapplicable: the only 
relations of terms to one another, arising out of 
their relations to things, are having things to 
which both apply, or having no things whatever 
to which both apply. To form the onymatic pro- 
positions, as I call them, we have to combine, in 
every possible way, two terms, and their contraries, 
in the relations of having joint application or 
having no joint application. 

Accordingly we have, between the terms X and 
Y, eight forms of enunciation, as follows; to which 
are added the common modes of enunciation in 
the six which are used in books of logic, and the 
most convenient ways of stating the two which are 
not used in books, but are sometimes used in com- 
mon life. In these common ways enters quantity, 
the distinction of some and all. 


no 
be 


X. Y, have joint application: or, Some Xs 
are Ys. 
x 2 
Zs 

X, y, have 
not Ys. 


X, y, have 


have no joint application: or, Every X 
is not 


joint application: or, Some Xs are 


no joint application: or, Every X 
is 


x, Y, have joint application: or, Some Ys are 


| not Xs. 


x, Y, have 
is A. 

r, y, have joint application: or, Some things 
are neither Xs nor Ys. 

x, y, have no joint application : 
is either X or Y. 

Thus, “every man is animal” is “ man and non- 
animal have nothing to which they both apply.” 

The distinction of quantity is here but an in- 
cident of the most convenient expression. I be- 
lieve this to have been also the case in the mind 
of Aristotle. My firm opinion, derived from bis 
writings, is, that the four great furms had, in his 
system, the following origin : — 

’ A. Every X is ¥. The class X wholly included 
in the class Y. 

O. Some X is not Y. The class X not wholly 
included in the class Y: i. e. either partially or 
wholly excluded. 

E. No X is Y. The class X wholly excluded 
from the class ie 

I. Some X is Y. The class X not wholly ex- 
cluded from the class Y: i. ¢. either partially or 

| wholly excluded. 


no joint application: or, Every Y 


or, Every thing 


A. De Morean. 
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SPIRITUAL VISITATIONS. its monuments, &c. While there, they were sur- 
rised to see a lady whom they knew to be in 
Out of the numerous ghost-stories which Ihave | Bath, walk in at one door and out through another, 
heard in my time, I select two for the edification of | They immediately followed, but could neither see 
your readers, which I had from such unimpeach- | nor hear anything further of her. On writing to 
able sources, that however little credit one at- | her friends, it was found that she was dead; and 
taches to such cock-and-bull tales in general, the | a second letter elicited the fact that she had died 
evidence in these particular instances could not | at the very time at which she had been seen by 
well be gainsaid. ‘The first I give almost ver- | them in the north. Esicu. 
batim from the lips of the lady herself, whom I — 
believe to be perfectly incapable of an untruth, or 
sc cnnanerating the circumstances of what she BEQUEST FOR DAILY SERVICE: ST. DIONIs, 
elieves she saw. SRE sail 
Emma S , one of seven children (whether BACKCHUROEH, LOBDOE. 
or not being one of that mystic number made her In the reign of Queen Anne there was a great 
a clairvoyante, I cannot pretend to judge) was | revival of religion in London, which led to the 
sleeping alone, with her hes towards the west, | institution of certain religious societies, the esta- 
at a large house near C ——, in the Staffordshire | blishment of several lectureships, and the provid- 
Moorlands ; and -as she had given orders to her | ing funds for the maintenance of daily service. 
maid to call her at an early hour, was not sur- | Thus, in 1703, Sir Robert Geffery, Knt., Alder- 
prised at being awakened between three and four | man, and sometime Lord Mayor of London, left 
on a fine summer morning in August, a.p. 1840, | 400/. in trust to the Ironmongers’ Company to 
by a sharp tapping at her door. When, in spite | purchase land and pay rents to the rector or 
of a “ Thank you, [ hear,” to the first and second | curate, for performing divine service at St. Dionis, 
raps, with the third knocking came a rush of | Backchurch, twice daily ; and 2/. 10s. to the clerk. 
wind, which caused the curtains to be drawn up With reference to this church Paterson, in his 
in the centre of the bed, she became annoyed, and Pietas Londinensis (London, 1714), says: “ Morn- 
sitting up, called out, “ Marie! what are you | ing Prayers are dayly at eight in the Summer, and 
about?” Instead, however, of her servant, she | nine in the Winter Time; and Evening Prayers 
was astonished to see the face of an aunt by | at five constantly,”"—and then he mentions this 
marriage peering above and between the curtains ; particular endowment. Also Strype, in the de- 
and at the same moment — whether unconsciously scription of Sir Robert Geffery’s monument in 
she threw forward ber arms, or whether they were St. Dionis, Backchurch, states that the knight 
drawn forward, as it were, in a vortex of air, she | “gave 20/. a-year for Prayers to be said in this 
cannot be sure — one of her thumbs was sensibly Church every Day in the Week, at half an Hour 
pressed between the teeth of the apparition, though after seven of the Clock in the Morning; which 
no mark afterwards remained upon it. All this Dr. Gatford, the Rector, had done for some time 
notwithstanding she remained collected and un- | before voluntarily” (Strype’s sixth edition of 
alarmed ; but instantly arose, dressed, and went Stow's Survey of London, 1754, vol. i. book ii. 
down stairs, where she found not a creature | chap. ix. p. 477). Sir Robert Geffery was tenant 
stirring, of the premises in Lime Street, bequeathed to the 
Her father, on coming down shortly afterwards, parish of St. Dionis, Backchurch, by Giles de 
naturally asked what had made her rise so early ; | Kelseye (3"' S. vi. 104, 105); and died in the 
rallied her on the cause, and soon after went on | Dinety-first year of his age. : 
to his sister-in-law's house, where he found that The aforesaid sum of 400/. was invested by the 
she had just unexpectedly died. Coming back Company, I have been told, in some houses > 
again, and not noticing his daughter's being in the Strand, near the site of Exeter Hall ; = ) 
the room, in consequence of her being behind a | = 1838, were removed for the purpose of ws _ 
screen near the fire, he suddenly announced the | 5g the street, when the investment was change 
event to his wife, as being of so remarkable a | The proceeds are still annually paid, in ‘The 
character, that he could in no way account for it; | pliance with the terms of the bequest. , ry 
and, as may be anticipated, Emma, overbearing | church bell is rung every morning at eight o¢ no 
this unlooked-for dénouement of her day-dream, | from Lady Day to Michaelmas ; and at 004 
at once fell to the ground in a fainting condition. |o clock from Michaelmas to Lady Day, eh fo 
On one of the thumbs of the corpse, it may be | Wednesdays and Fridays, when eleven o'c . 
added, was found a mark as if it had been bitten | the hour. There are, I believe, other nd 
in the death-agony. parishes which likewise possess pater 
A late judge of the Staffordshire county-courts, | daily service. aan 
being upon one occasion in the North, went with 
his sisters into the church of this place to inspect 
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Oxp Joxes wita New Faces.—It is well known 
that the late Joseph Miller, of hilarious memory, 
was largely indebted to his medieval, nay to his 
classical predecessors, for many of his best quips 
and fantasies. I have lately come across two or 
three of these anticipations of modern jokes, which 
are rather amusing. A painful attempt at wit 
used to furnish to the straightforward question — 
“What do you call your dog ?”—the absurd re- 
ply, “I don't call him at all, he comes of his own 
accord.” But this poor joke is some six centuries 
old, and occurs in the “Dit du Jongleur de Ely 
et de mon seignour le Roi de Engleterre,” *—“ Ou 
est Ely, qy siet?” “ Sire, sur l'eue estiet.” “Quel 
est le eue apelé, par amour?” “L'em ne I'apele 
pas, Eynz vient tous jours.” The same “ Dit” 
furnishes another modern joke in embryo :—The 
jongleur, when asked by the king who is his 
seigneur, replies: “ Le baroun & ma dame, par ma 
foy.” “Quy est ta dame, par amour?” “Sire, 
la femme 2 mon seignour.” So in the ballad, 
“Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” —the 
damsel is asked by the desultory lover: “ And 
who is your mother, my pretty maid?” “ Wife 
to my father, Sir, she said.” 

I do not know what truth there is in the story 
of O'Connell's mathematical jangle with the Dublin 
fish-wife : of her rage at being insulted as a heart- 
less old heptagon, and her indignation at the in- 
sinuation that she kept a hypothenuse locked up 
in her garret, and went out walking with him every 
day. But Ihave a precedent for this tale also :— 
Bonaventure des Periers (Nouvelles Récréations, 
Nouv. Ixv.) has an anecdote of a student to whom 
it happened to strike his football into the garden 
of an old woman who was busy planting cabbages, 
and who assailed him with plenty of coarse lan- 
guage. ‘Ihe student, despairing of the result of a 
contest on equal terms,$replied by a quotation 
from the then universally used Distica de Mori- 
bus: “Cum animadverterem quam plurimos ho- 
mines.” This called forth a fresh torrent of abuse, 
to which the exasperating reply was: “ Parentes 
ama—Cognatos cole!” “Quy, ouy, a Tescolle, de 
par le diable,” said the wicked old woman. * Cum 
bonis ambula.” “Je nay que faire de ta boulle; 
tu parles Italien, je l'entens bien,”"—said she, and 
so on. The student keeping his temper, and 
quoting his Distica; and the old lady becoming 
at every retort more mystified, and more ex- 
asperated. 

J. Exzor Hopextn. 


Sire Ricnarp Exxis or Nocrox.—In the Gent. 
Mag. (xii. 107), the death of this learned baro- 
net is dated Feb. 14, 1744. In a copy of his 
Fortuita Sacra (Rotterd. 1727, 8vo), amongst 
other extracts which I employ in this note, are 
the following from Maittaire’s Senilia : — 








* Le Roux de Lincy, Recueil des Chants Historiques. 








“In Natalem Richardi Ellyss, Bart. A Sapphic ode, 
X Maii sive VI Idus Maias.”—P. 44. 

An Alcaic ode, “ Ad Richardum Ellyss, Bar‘®™ in ur- 
bem reversum.”—P. 69. 

“ Carmen lambicum.”—P. 94. 

“ Epigrammata quatuor: 1. Ad R. Ellys Bart“™, cum 
illi meam picturam, quam rogaverat, mitterem. 2. Ad 
Eundem; de ipsius bibliothecé. 3. Ad Eundem, cum 
donum mihi misisset. 4. Ad Eundem, cum mitterem 
indicem in Annales Typographicos.”—P. 103. 

“ De Richardi Ellyss bibliotheca, cum ab ea ipse abes- 
set.”—P. 115. 

“ Epigramma.”—P. 116. 

Sapphic ode.—P. 118. 

“ Ad Richardum Ellyss Bart™ a quo novum cande- 
labri genus dono acceperam.”—P, 122. 

“Ejusdem 21 Febr., 174}, defuncti desiderium.” — 
P. 123. [In this poem the Fortuita Sacra is mentioned. ] 

There can be little doubt that Maittaire is a 
better authority for the date of his patron's death 
even than Mr. Urban. The other extracts before 
me are from Abr. Gronovius’s dedication to 
Ellis of lian’s Var. Hist., 1731; from Collins's 
Baronetage (a notice supplied by Ellis): from 
the Weststeins’ dedication to Ellis of Suicer’s 
Thesaurus, 1728 (his tutor, Kuster, regarded him 
as the equal in Greek scholarship of almost any 
professor ; he was also acquainted with Hebrew, 
and had a fine library, containing, amongst other 
rarities, a Lezicon Greco-Latinum Novum, with 
large additions by Suicer); and from Horsley’s 
dedication to Ellis of the Britannia Romana. 

A few additional particulars may be found in 
the early volumes of Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes. 

Joun E. B. Mayor, 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Fantin pes Opoarps.— 

“ On a de lui, entre autres ouvrages utiles et importans, 
2 vol. in-8, intitulés, Révélations de ['Inde pendant la 
dix-huitiéme Siécle, ou Mémoires de Typoo-Saib, Sultan de 
Miakour, écrites par lui-méme, et traduites de la langue 
indostane. C'est la que sont développées toutes les ruses 
que la férocité anglaise a mis en usage pour asservir les 
malheureux indiens. Francois, lisez ces mémoires, si, 
froids envers votre patrie, vous ne sentez pas une haine 
profonde pour ces fiers insulaires.”—Le Tribunal d’ Apol- 
lon, ou Jugement en dernier ressort de tous les auteurs 
vivans, t. i. p. 188, Paris, An vii. 

M. Regnard, in La Biographie Générale, men- 
tions the chief works of Fantin des Odoards, but 
not these memoirs. He says :— 

“ Fantin des Odoards a laissé un grand nombre de 
manuscrits, dont aucun n’a été livré & impression. Ses 
ouvrages, écrites avec rapidité, sont en général dépourvus 
de méthode, de clarté, et de saine critique.” 

M. Regnard's judgment is more likely to be 
right than that of Le Tribunal d’Apollon; but 
the memoirs, though not written by Tippoo Saib, 
nor translated from the Hindostanee, may be 
curious as showing what wickedness a French 
manufacturer of literature thought likely to 
make his book more saleable. If any reader of 
“N. & Q.” has a.copy, I shall be obliged by 
his telling us something about it. Firznorxrns. 

Chartres, 
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Wuereasovuts, T'HerEasouts, etc. — There 
now! For some years past I have been contem- 


lating a note on the now prevalent practice of 
i 
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adding an s to such words as whereabout, thereabout, | 


hereabout. At last the remarks made by him who 
uses the pseudonym Cuaucer (3 S. vi. 125), 
under the heading “ Suzerain,” have stirred me to 
action. However bad the habit may be, I had 
fallen into it myself, as I see plain enough by 
turning back to my past writings. In common 
parlance there seems to prevail a propensity to 
add an s to many words, whether they be proper 
names or other parts of speech. In the parish 
where I inhabit there lives an honest tradesman, a 
Mr. Butter, without the s final, as is indicated by 
his signbeard: nevertheless, his neighbours call 
him Butters, and if you ask them where they are 
going, they will answer “We are going to But- 
ters’s.” This is carrying the vice to the superla- 
tive degree. Perhaps the genitive case is at the 
bottom of the mischief (this case is often at the 
bottom of a great deal of mischief), for a person 
would say—“I am going to Butter's,” or “ Take 
this parcel to Butter’s,” meaning “to Butter’s 
house.” In time the apostrophe or sign of the 
genitive is dropped, and the s is incorporated into 
the noun as a nominative case. I am not sure 
that the family names Peters, Williams, Roberts, 
and many others of similar termination, did not 
originate in the same way. With respect to 
whereabout, it merely means “ about where?” or 
“near what place?” and thereabout, “ about 
there,” or “near that locality;” and hereabout 
will be “about here,” or “near this locality.” 
When thus analysed it becomes clear that the final 
sis a corrupt postfix; and yet, from having fre- 
uently remarked the fact in the pages of “ N.& Q.,” 

think, if I were to turn back I could soon point 
out half a dozen instances among the ablest of its 
correspondents. P. Hurcutinson. 


Sr. Parricn's Catrueprar, Desim.— The fol- 
lowing cutting from Saunders's News-Letter, Aug. 
2, 1864, contains a good suggestion, and may be 
deemed worthy of a corner in “N. & Q.:" — 


“Upon the completion of the restoration of St. Patrick’s 


dral in its revived state should be published. The public 
would then be able to judge of the princely expenditure 
of our munificent fellow-citizen, Mr. Guinness. I would 
suggest that. the work should be enriched with engrav- 
ings, giving views as well of the interior as of the ex- 
terior in its renovated state; and in the form of a supple- 
ment, and complete continuation of Mr. Monck Mason's 
valuable History. Forty-four vears have now elapsed 
since that history was published; it continues, and must 
remain a standard work. Of course, a supplement such 
as I suggest should contain biographical sketches of all 
the dignitaries of the cathedral since 1820.” 
ABBA, 





| black unctuous mud. 
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Queries. 


Anonymous. — Who is the author of a philo- 
sophical poem, entitled Alpha, royal 8vo, London, 
Edward Bull, 1841 ? WituiaM Bares. 


Francis Carteton, Esa., who was confirmed in 
a grant of lands in King’s County in 1668, was 
descended from the Cambridgeshire branch of the 
Cumberland Carletons. Vide Carleton Pedigree, 
by Metcalf, Heralds’ College. His name does not 
appeur in any of the Cambridge Visitations, at the 
College of Arms, or the British Museum. 

Can any of your readers inform me if the Chris. 
tian name Francis does occur in any other Cam- 
bridgeshire Visitations they may have seen? The 
date of birth is 1620-1640; and the arms, “arg, 
on a bend sa., 3 mascles of the field.” The above 
relates to the genealogy of all the Carletons settled 
in the south of Ireland, and would clear up a 
point of great interest to several of them. 
P, A.C. 

Junior Carlton Club. 

“Tae Exits or Err.” — Who was the writer 
of this celebrated lyric ? Mr. Lover, in his Lyrics 
of Ireland, p. 290 (London, 1858 ), assigns it with- 
out any hesitation to Thomas Campbell, and looks 
upon the charge of plagiarism as “ too ridiculous 
to be entertained for a moment by any person 
of critical acumen;” while, on the other hand, 
Mr. R. F. Cronnelly, in his History of the Clanna- 
Rory, &c. (Dublin, 1864), has devoted no less 
than twenty-six closely-printed 8vo pages in 
favour of George Nugent Reynolds, who died at 
Stowe in the year 1802. ABHBA. 

Excavations in Lirrie Wincuester Steest, 
For some weeks past excavations for new build- 
ings have been making on the west side of Little 
Winchester Street, London Wall. They extend 
considerably below the depth of the old founda 
tions which lately occupied the site, and much 
deeper than one usually sees in ordinary founda- 
tions. At the very bottom, a stratum, several feet 
thick, is exposed, consisting apparently of perfectly 
In this all sorts of debris 
are embedded—bones, oyster-shells, &c., not fossil, 


it would be very desirable that an account of the cathe- | but simply buried in the soft mass. 


Can any city antiquary explain how this stra- 
tum was formed? I suppose it cannot be the 
accumulation at the bottom of the old city ditch, 
for that must surely have been on the further 
side of the old wall, which ran along the north 
side of the present street named after it. Among 
the cartloads of this old deposit which are daily 
carried away as rubbish, an antiquary might 
surely have found things worth looking for. 

Epenezer Hatt: Joux Hurstnovse.— The 
Rev. S. F. Creswell, in his Collections towards the 
History of Printing in Nottinghamshire, notices 
(p. 19) a work with the following title : — 
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“Remarks upon Mr. Peniston Booth’s Friendly Advice 
to the Anabaptists; In answer to Mr. Hali’s Antidote, 
Wherein is shewn—I!st. How unfairly Mr. Booth has 
done by Mr. Hall. And 2ndly. By them he affects to call 
Anabaptists in a more General respect. And 3rdly. That 
the Arguments he has advanced for infant Baptism are 
insufficient. And, Lastly. Some friendly Advice offer'd 
to Mr. Booth by way of Conclusion. By John Hurst- 
house of Croft, in the County of Lincoln.” 


The copy which Mr. Creswell has used appears 
slightly imperfect ; but from the date of a letter to 
the author from G. Eaton, it would seem to have 
been published in or about 1719. 

From another source I have ascertained that 
Mr. Hall had the Christian name of Ebenezer. 

I beg to ask—1. What is known of Ebenezer 
Hall? 2. What is the full title of his Antidote, 
and when and where was it published? 3, What 
else is known of Mr. Hursthouse ? 

Mr. Creswell’s work contains much curious in- 
formation. The number of books he mentions is 
under one hundred, but a considerable proportion 
are not to be found in any other bibliographical 
= sation. Similar works for other counties and 
ocalities are much wanted. S. Y. R. 


James Hart of Kidderminster, described as a 
tanner, was living in 1720. His wife’s name was 
Theodosia,* née, I have strong reasons for suppos- 
ing, Hurtle. Their daughter Mary married, 1720, 
Thomas Worrall, eldest son of Richard Worrall, 
gent. The parties to the marriage settlement 
were the said Jas. H. and wife, John Hayward, 
clerk, the said R. Worrall, Joseph Smith, gent., 
John Hurtle,f gent., the said Thos. W., and Mary H. 
Ihave some vague reasons for supposing this Mr. 
Hart to have been a member of the Shakspearian 
family of that name. Can any of your correspon- 
dents assist me ? H. S. G. 


Sir Francis Hunert, Kyieut, of Gray's Inn, 
one of the six clerks in Chancery, was author of — 

1, “The Deplorable Life and Death of Edward II., a 
Poem. Lond. 8vo, 1628 (spurious edition), 1629, 1721. 
Dedicated to his brother Richard Hubert.” 
meme the Historie of Joseph, a Poem. 

There is extant a letter from him to Sir Ste- 
phen Powle, dated Aug. 18, 1620, sending a poem 
for his correction (MS. Tanner, clxix. 194), He 
died in Gray’s Inn, and was buried at St. Andrew's 
Holborn, Dee. 13, 1629. We shall be thankful 
for additional information respecting him, and 
particularly desire to know when and where he 


° Theodosia, daughter of Mr. John Hurtle and Eliza- 
beth his wife, was baptized Feb. 16, 1697; born Jan. 14. 
(Wolverley Register.) I believe this to be the lady in 
question. . 

t+ John Hurtle, Esq., of Sion Hill, the grandson of this 
eer yl the last of the family. He served the 
office of High Sheriff for the co. of Worcest 3 
IIL, and died s. p, 1792. — 
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was knighted, and his relationship to Francis Hu- 
bert of Peterhouse, Cambridge, B.A., 1620-1; 
M.A. 1625. It has been suggested that Sir Fran- 
cis Hubert was a member of the Hobart family. 
This much we doubt. 
C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Inscription 1n Cotne Caurcu.—In Whitaker's 
History of Whalley, p. 387, edit. 1818, mention is 
made ofa stone found in the church at Colne, Lan- 
cashire, on which was inscribed a name and date, 
and a cross fleury. The name was that of Helen 
or Eleanor, wife of Henry Thompson, Esq., and 
daughter of Lawrence Townley, Esq., of Barn- 
side; but as this stone has been covered by the 
floor of a pew, the inscription is of course con- 
cealed. If any of your readers has a copy of the 
inscription entire, or could point to any history 
which records it, the writer would be obliged. 

JAYDEE. 


Tuomas Putuirs, of Stourbridge, ironmonger, 
Sheriff of Worcestershire about 1752, died about 
1754. His only son and heir, Walford Philips, is 
described in 1758 as “of Broome, Esq.” What 
were his arms ? H. S. G. 


Pretrenpev Resuscrration. — Voltaire, in the 
Philosophical Dictionary, tells a story to the fol- 
lowing effect: —That in 1707, an English mathe- 
tician, together with some associates, offered to 
reanimate any dead person. The challenge was 
accepted, St. Paul's Cathedral was selected as the 
place. A body was exhumed, but the miracle of 
course failed, and the thaumaturgists were slightly 
punished. Can any of your correspondents refer 
me to a detailed account of this transaction ? 

Cyrin. 


QuOTATION WANTED.— 
“ Rail on: our dreams of purgatory curse. 


Young man, you may go further and fare worse.”* 


I quoted the above lines as Pop2’s the other day, 

but after due search I cannot find them. Whose 

are they ? FirzHoPKins. 
Amiens. 


Ricwarpson, Wentworts, Beaumont, Pitk- 
INGTON, AND OTHERS. — Can any of your readers 
inform me who presented Christopher Richardson, 
M.A., to Kirkheaton-by-Huddersfield about 1649 
or earlier, and was he a relative of Sir Thomas 
Richardson, Chief Justice and Speaker of the 
House of Commons? Sir Thomas was of Mul- 
barton and Honingham, in Norfolk; and he mar- 
ried for his second wife Elizabeth Beaumont. 
The Wentworths, the Beaumonts, and the Pilk- 
ingtons appear to have presented at different 








[* The last line is one of the retorts of Arthur O'Leary. 
Toa person endeavouring to draw him into a discussion 
about purgatory, he answered, “ You may go farther, and 
fare worse.” —Life of J. P. Curran, 1855, p. 125,—Eb. ] 
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times to the living of Kirkheaton. Elizabeth 
Beaumont was sister to Mary, Countess of Buck- | 
ingham. As a rule, consent of patrons was obtained | 
during the interregnum. 

Further, can anyone tell me anything respect- 
ing Nicholas and Christopher Richardson, Free- 
masons and citizens of London, who, according to 
Garrow’s Croydon, had the contract for the stone- 
work of Whitgift’s Hospital at that place in 1596? 

A line to the address given will oblige 

J. Ricwarpson. 

Ravensfell, Bromley, Kent. 

Tue Rev. Roserrt Simpson, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822), who died 
perpetual curate of St. Luke’s, Sherton, May 6, 
1855, aged fifty-nine, was author of the History 
of the Antiquities of Lancaster (Lancaster, 8vo, 
1852), and, as we believe, of other works. Was 
he the author of A Collection of Fragments illus- 
trative of the History and Antiquities of Derby, by 
Robert Simpson, M.A. (Derby, 2 vols. 8vo, 1826) ? 

C. H. & Tuomprson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Oxp Sones. — Can any of your readers tell me 
where to find the words and music of the following 
old songs: “Over the Hills and Far Away,” 
and “ Dunbarton’s Drums.” T. B.C. 











A sptenpw Sartiwne.—August 9, 1864. This 
morning I received in change for a certain piece 
of coined gold a brand-span new Victoria shilling. 
Attracted by the beautiful fresh appearance of 
this circle of silver, I was induced to look at the 
date of coinage. I found it to be 1864, but over 
the date (in very tiny figures) appeared the num- 
ber 28, the like of which never having observed 
before, it struck me that this identical shilling 
had itself been struck since the 20th of June last 
past, and that the number 28 was intended to sig- 
nify the twenty-eighth year of the reign of our 
much-beloved Queen Victoria. Is this inference 
correct ; and if so, is it an original idea or copied 
from any coinage ? 

N.B. “ This will never do "—that is to say, my 
theory will not ; for, when I had written the above 
note and query, I was induced to examine all the 
shillings of which I happened to be the proud posses- 








sor ; amongst them I found another also bearing the 
date 1864, but over the date of that shilling there 
appeared the number 13. Therefore, like the in- 
dividual, who, as we learn upon Cruikshank’s ini- 
mitable authority, asked “ What is taxes, Thomas?” 
so I must say, “ What is the meaning of thus 
numbering of shillings ? ” Epwin Rorrs. 
Somers Town. 


Surerstitiouvs Men. — 

“ Napoleon was a fatalist and superstitious, and made 
no secret of it. He believed in lucky and unlucky days. 
We might be astonished at this weakness if we did not 
know that it was common to the greatest men both of 





antient and modern times.” — De Chaboules, Memoirs o 
the Private Life and Return of Napoleon in 1815, vol. i, 

277, n. 

Will any of your readers do me the favour to 
inform me who were the fatalists and supersti- 
tious great nen of antient and modern times re- 
ferred to by De Chaboules? The Duke of Wel- 
lington will not, I think, be found in the list. The 
cause of fatalism and superstition of great men is 
a subject worthy of inquiry, and I for one shall 
feel obliged to any gentleman who will undertake 
the task of unfolding the mystery. 

Fra. Mewsoury, 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


Mr. Tennyson's New Votume. — It is much to 
be regretted that Mr. Tennyson rejects the laud- 
able custom of his predecessors, Rogers, Scott, 
Byron, and Wordsworth, and never appends any 
illustrative notes to his poems: they require but 
few, certainly, yet those few are really wanted. 
For instance, one of his recent poems, “ The Nor- 
thern Farmer,” is founded upon the dying words 
of a patriarchal farmer of the old school, which 
were recorded in a casual paragraph in one of the 
county papers within the last two or three years. 
They were interesting as characteristic of a class 
of men and a state of mind nearly extinct amongst 
us. As well as I can remember, the last words 
of Farmer Hodge were something like these: — 
“What wi’ the parson deaving un abut Feath, 
and what wi’ the airth goin’ roun’ the sun, and 
the sun roun’ the airth, and the steam-injuns a 
whuzzin and a fuzzin, oim clean muddled, bet, 
and done.” Perhaps you can supply the original 
paragraph. A few years hence and this para- 
graph would probably be out of mind, and past 
recovery. Again, in the opening of “ Aylmer's 
Field,” the fine allusion to — 

“ .... that long-buried body of the king 

Found lying with his urns and ornaments, 

Which at a touch of light, an air of heaven, 

Slipt into ashes, and was found no more,”— 
would be less recondite to the editor and readers 
of our great poet in the year 1900 than the for- 
mer ; yet Signor Avolta’s graphic account of the 
shadowy Etruscan king, whom he beheld in 1826, 
might be very appropriately appended. 

The Times of Aug. 17, in a very coarsely and 
(to my mind) very erroneously conceived notice 
of that most sweet and touching poem “ Enoch 
Arden,” calls it “the story of unknown sin,” and 
speaks of Annie as “ Arden’s bigamous wife.’ 
must say that the thought of sin, conscious oF 
unconscious, never entered my mind while reading 
this poem, from first to last. However, The Times 
reviewer suggests to me the query — Was Annies 
act illegal in wedding another man twelve years 
after her husband had disappeared? There 1s 4 
popular notion that if a man leaves his wife, am 
nothing is heard of him for seven years, he may 
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be fairly and legally considered dead, and his wife 

may marry again, What is the law on this point ? 
Errionnacu. 

Dr. Uwrxs.—A Dr. Uwins, who died Sept. 22, 

1807, is said to have been the author of various 

medical works and reviews. His Christian name 
and particulars of his works will oblige S. Y. R. 


Wrysorow anv Viscount ALLEN’s Famiies.— 
By the Roll 19 & 20 Car. IL. part i. p. face No. 41, 
relating to the grants of lands under the Acts of 
Settlement, 1666-84, in Ireland, it appears that 
Ann, relict of Jno. Wybrowe, and Richard their 
son, had a grant of Ballynemudagh, Ballynlishin, 
Inchicombe, Bearnicurry, Barony of Coslea, co. 
Limerick, containing 1141 acres; and of Aug- 
humy, Lacka, Ballycomy, in barony of Iraghti- 
conner, co. Kerry, containing 723 acres, dated 
Feb. 3,1668. It also appears by the Roll 2 Anne, 
pt. ix. back No. i., that Richard Wybarrow had, on 
May 10, 1703, in consideration of 1882. a grant of 
the lands of Nunnstowne, barony of Naas, co. Kil- 
dare, containing forty-nine acres, part of the estate 
of the late King James II. Vide Records of Ire- 
land, 15th Report, Appendix, pp. 143, 382. 

Could any of your Irish correspondents tell how 
long these estates remained in the Wyborow fa- 
mily? Richard Wyborow was Captain of the 
Horse in Ireland, and his sister Mary married Sir 
Joshua Allen, Knight, and her son John was cre- 
ated Viscount Allen. Any particulars relating to 
the Wyborow family would oblige. Grace Reres- 
by, relict of Rev. Wm. Reresby, D.D., in her 
will, dated May 17, 1673, and proved Jan. 6, 1678, 
at Doctors’ Commons, London, calls Ann Wy- 
borow her sister, and mentions her son, Richard 
Wyborow. From Hunter's Yorkshire, it appears 


that Dr. Reresby was first cousin once removed | 


to Sir John Reresby, Bart., of Thriburgh, co. 
York (vol. ii. p. 492). : 

By her will, dated Aug. 19, 1697, and proved in 
1698, at the Prerogative Court in Dublin, Eliz. 
Mossom, widow of Robt. Mossom, LL.D., Master 
in Chancery, bequeaths to her dear friend, Mary 
Lady Allen (mother of Viscount Allen) Dr. 
Reresby’s picture, set in gold, and makes Richard 
Wyborow her sole executor. Grace Reresby, in her 
will above mentioned, leaves a ring to Dr. Robert 
Mossom, the husband of Eliz. Mossom, and he Dr. 
Robert Mossom, in his will, dated Nov. 10, 1679, 


and proved Feb. 1679, at the Prerogative Court, 


Dublin, wished his wife Elizabeth, who was his sole 
executor, to present aring to Sir Joshua Allen, 
who was one of the witnesses to his will.* 


Taos. pe Mescuty, LL.D. 


44, Chancery Lane. 


[* For want of space, we are unable to insert the other 
details of these families.—Ep. } 
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Queries With Answers. 


Tue Encrish Communion Service.—I have 
read somewhere a remark, attributed to James I., 
that the English Communion Service is but “the 
mass ill-said.” I think the book in which I saw 
this was Dr. Lingard’s History of England; but 
I have searched for it in vain in the volume re- 
lating to the time of King James. Can any of 
your readers give me the reference? My copy of 
Lingard is of the 4th edition, in thirteen volumes, 
1837. Davin Gam. 

[The passage occurs in a speech of King James before 
the génera! assembly at Edinburgh in 1590, at a time 
when the Scottish church was oscillating between pres- 
bytery and episcopacy. Harris says that “James hated 
the clergy most heartily; but dissembled his resentment 
till he could show it with safety.” (Life of James I, 
edit. 1772, p. 24.) But notwithstanding the rudeness with 
which the king had been treated by the clergy, he stood 
up with his bonnet off, and his hands lifted up to heaven, 
and “ praised God that he was born at such a time, as in 
the time of the light of the Gospel; to such a place, as to 
be King of such a Kirk, the sincerest Kirk of the world. 
The Kirk of Geneva (said he) keeped Pasch and Yule; 
what have they for them? They have no institution, 
As for our neighbour Kirk in England, their service is an 
evil-said Mass in English, they want nothing of the Mass 
but the liftings. I charge you, my good people, minis- 
ters, doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to 
stand to your purity, and to exhort the people to do the 
same; and I forsooth, so long as I brook my life and 
crown, shall maintain the same against all deadly, &c. 
There was nothing heard for a quarter of an hour but 
praising God, and praying for the King !””—Calderwood’s 
True History of the Church of Scotland, edit. 1680, 
p. 256. ] 


CaricaTuRists.—Where can I find memoirs of 
persons eminent in the above art and science 
during the last and present century? Among 
which were James Gillray in London, and John 
Kay in Edinburgh. There was also Robert Digh- 
ton, who lived at 12, Charing Cross, about half-a- 


| dozen doors north of Craig’s Court; and such 


was the gaping crowd that beset the front of his 
shop, that the passant was always obliged to quit 
the footway and walk in the road, till he had 
cleared Dighton’s premises. R. A. 
[For a memoir of James Gillray, see Bohn’s edition of 
An Historical Account of his Caricatures, 1851; also 
Rryan’s Dictionary of Painters, by Stanley, edit. 1849.— 
An excellent notice of John Kay is given in Hugh Paton’s 
Series of Original Portraits and Caricature Etchings by 
the late John Kay, 2 vols. 4to, 1838, vol. i. p. 1. Consult 
also Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary of Illustrious 
Scotsmen.—The only notice we can find of Robert Digh- 
ton is in Nagler's Kiinstler-Lexicon, 1835: “ R. Dighton, 
an English painter, who flourished towards the end of the 
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last century. He was a good drawer of caricatures, and 
we also have from him a gallery of satirical portraits and 
plates, He seems to have taken his subjects from the 
stage, and therefore was excelled by Woodward in the 
Eccentric Excursions, which appeared in London in 1784.” 
Dighton appears to have flourished also at the beginning 
of the present century, unless there were two of this 
name. In the Gent.’s Mag. of August, 1814, p. 193, is 
the following announcement: “Died lately in Spring 
Gardens, aged sixty-two, Mr. Robert Dighton, a cele- 
brated artist, whose character-portraits will always be 
admired.” ] 


Joun Horne Tooxe. —In the churchyard at 
Ealing is the tombstone of John Horne Tooke. 
I shall be glad if any of your correspondents can 
inform me, why he was buried in a vault belong- 
ing to Mr. Bean of Ealing? The number 
different names on the same tomb is somewhat 
remarkable: that of the once “ popular member” 
being placed between two others, thus : — 

“ Here lieth the body of Perer Bran, of this Parish, 
who erected this Vault. He died on the 24th July, 1779, 
aged 80 years 

“Joun Horyve Tooke, late of Wimbledon, Author of 
the Diversions of Purley: was born June, 1736, and died 
March 18, 1812, contented and happy. 

* Also, of Mrs. Anne Dicker: who died October 12, 
1834, in the 90th year of her age.” 


On the side 
names of — 


of the vault are inscribed the 


“ Saran BEAN, wife of the above: who died 9th May, 
1770. 

“ Also of Mary Eacer, widow, of this Parish: who 
died November 27th, 1777. 

“ Also of Bexzamis Horne, 
on the 4th August, 1779, aged | 





f this Parish: who died 


0. P. Q. 


[It appears that a iomb had long been prepared by 
Mr. John Horne Tooke in his garden at Wimbledon, 
which it was his firm purpose to have been buried; but 
this, after his decease, being opposed by his executors, he 
Stephens, in his Me- 


in 


was buried in a vault at Ealing 
moirs of Tooke, ii. 449, says: “It was at length deter- 
mined that the body should be interred in the tomb of 
his sister at Ealing.” Anne Horne, his sister, married 
Mr. Dicker. Again, in the following page, Mr. Stephens 
informs us, that “the funeral service was read by the 
Rev. Coulston Carr, after which the body of Mr. Tooke 
was interred along with that of his mother.”] 


A. D. Henny. — In the first list of honours for 
the B.A. examination at Oxford, in the year 1802, 
occur the names of Abel Hendy of Oriel, and 
John Marriott of Christ Church. Mr. Hendy 
won the prize for English Essay in 1804. What 
became of him in after life ? C. T. B. 

[Abel Dottin Hendy was the son of Dr. Hendy, a 
physician in the island of Barbadoes. He entered at 
Oriel College in 1799; and in 1802 gained the highest 
honours at his examination for the degree of B.A. The 


of 
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next year he was elected Fellow of his College. The 
following year the Chancellor's Prize was adjudged to 
him for an Essay “On the Utility of Classical Learning 
in Subserviency to Theological Studies.” In 1807 he was 
ordained Deacon by the Bishop of Oxford, and died in 
1808, before he had completed his twenty-sixth year, 
During a season of severe bodily suffering and deep de- 
pression of spirits, he composed Three Sermons on Prac- 
tical Subjects, which were published in 1808, } 


Mourper or Peter Amyatt, Esq., 1x Inpiua.— 
Where can I find any account of this event, which 
took place, under, very peculiar circumstances, 
some time in the last century? Mr. Amyatt, who 
was second in Council at Calcutta, married. Im- 
mediately after the ceremony, he was sent on the 
public service to the court of Cossim Ally Khan, 
and most foully murdered by the officers of that 
prince on his return to the Residency. 

Joun A. C. Vincent. 


[The death of Mr. Amyatt took place in 1762. He 


| was intercepted in his way from Moorshedabad to Cos- 





simbazar, and with all his companions murdered in cold 
blood. For some few particulars of Mr. Amyatt, consult 
Thornton’s British Empire in India, i. 403—442, edit. 
1841. ] 

Cuatrerton.—At what period of his life did 
Chatterton write the De Bergham pedigree? The 
authorities I have consulted differ. 

CaRILForp. 

Cape Town. 

[The exact date does not seem quite certain. Mr. 
Cottle says: “ When Chatterton was about sixteen years 
of age [1768], he told Mr. Burgum that he had his 
pedigree at home from the time of William the Con- 
queror.” Professor Masson, however, states, that “ when 
Chatterton was above fourteen years of age, and one of 
the senior boys in the Blue-Coat School,” he informed 
Mr. Burgum of the secret of the pedigree. ] 


Micuaet AnGce pes Batariies. — What is the 

real name of the painter who used this sobriquet? 
Motta. 

[Michel Angelo Cerquozzi, who obtained the appella- 
tives of M. A. di Battaglia from his excellence in paint- 
ing battles, and Bambocciate, from his turn for painting 
markets, fairs, &c. He was born at Rome in 1600 or 
1602, and died in 1660.] 

Penperets or Boscoser.— Who are tbe re 
cipients of the pensions granted by Charles II. to 
the five brothers of Boscobel ? Is there an au- 
thentic pedigree of the Penderel family? The 
one published in the Archeologia Cambrensis 18 
not perfect. Cuares PenpeRel. 

[The best work to consult on these subjects is The 
Boscobel Tracts, edited by J. Hughes, Esq., second edi- 
tion, 1857, 8vo. In the Appendix are several different 
pedigrees of the Pendrell family. Vide also “ N. & Q,” 
dnd §, xi, 418.] 
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Replies. 
NOLO EPISCOPARI. 
(3 S. vi. 48, 79, 97, 119.) 
Two Gilpins, members of the same family; are 
said to have declined a bishopric. The one was 


the Bernard (not Benjamin) Gilpin, rector of 


Houghton-le-Spring, mentioned by your corre- 
spondent (anté p. 120). The other was Richard 
Gilpin, who received his early education in Scot- 
land, and took the degree of M.D. at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He was afterwards a preacher at 
Lambeth and the Sevoy; then removed to Dur- 
ham, where, according to a manuscript memoir, 
he “administered the Lord’s Supper to a small 
congregation ;" and at the Restoration he was in 
possession of the living of Greystock in Cumber- 
land. He resigned it to William Morland, ejected 
in 1650. The see of Carlisle is said to have been 
offered to Richard, as to Bernard, but declined. 
He took up his abode in Newcastle on the de- 
parture of Samuel Hammond, and was there both 
pastor and physician, having, says the manuscript 
already quoted, “taken the degree of Doctor of 
Physic at Leyden” (so that, if both accounts are 
correct, he was twice made M.D.) 

“By the encouragement his ministry met with from 
the liberality of the people, and his emoluments by the 
practice of physic, he raised a considerable estate; but 
his prosperity was tempered by touches of persecution. 
August 4, 1669, Cuthbert Nicholson, cordwainer (appa- 
rently the same worthy town-sergeant who, about twenty 
years earlier, was sent into Scotland by the magistrates for 
a witch-finder), appeared before the mayor, and stated 
how, on the previous Sunday, at five or six in the morn- 
ing, he saw a great number of people go into the house of 
Dr. Gilpin in the White Friars, and gave information to 
* Parson John Shaw’ (of St. John’s),who, with the church- 
wardens, constables, and sergeants-at-mace, by command 
of the mayor, repaired to the house, broke open the doors, 
and dispersed the congregation.” 
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Gilpin died, not as his biographers commonly | 


state, in what we should now call 1699, but on 
Feb. 13, 1700. Sawrey Gilpin, the famous horse 
painter, and the Rev. William Gilpin, author of 
Lives of the Reformers and Remarks on Forest 
Scenery, were his great-grandsons, A. 





As another instance of one who could and did 
say “Nolo episcopari” may be mentioned Dr. 
Thomas Balguy, archdeacon and prebendary of 
Winchester, who, on the death of Bishop Warbur- 
ton, declined the see of Gloucester. Vide Dr. 
Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography, Dr. Halifax's 
dedication of Butler’s Works to Dr. Balguy, and 
Dr. Balguy’s dedication of his own Discourses to 
the king. E. H. A. 


Of Dr. Lancelot Andrewes, successively Bishop | 


of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester, it is said “ It 
is noticeable that he had thrice refused a bishopric, 
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and afterwards he thrice received a bishopric; so 
remarkable was his promotion.” (Sunday at Home 
for 1863, p. 773.) Morris C. Jongs. 

Liverpool. 

Mr. John Baron, Dean of Norwich, who came 
over to the church from the Dissenters, refused 
the bishopric. (See Memoirs of the Life of Mr. 
William Whiston, p. 345.) 

J. Henry Suorrnovse. 

The bishop inquired after by Juxta Turrm 
(anté p. 120) is probably William Lyon, whose 
history is given in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
New Series, No. 285, under the title of “ The 
Sailor Prelate.” ‘The writer says that Capt. Lyon 
having been presented to Queen Elizabeth by Sir 
Francis Drake, was by her promised the first 
vacant preferment. The Bishop of Cork died 
soon after, and the sailor reminded the queen of 
her promise, and urged his claim with so much 
determination that she granted his request; and, 
finding there was no serious obstacle either in his 
character or education, caused him to be conse- 
crated. As the story concludes by saying that 
Bishop Lyon rebuilt the episcopal palace, in which 
his portrait still hangs in his sailor's uniform, 
minus the fourth finger of the right hand, it will 
be easy for some of your Irish correspondents to 
confirm it if true. I have, of course, given a mere 
outline. DsNKMAL. 


MULTIPLICATION OF MS. COPIES. 
(3 S. vi. 129.) 

I am sadly afraid that Amanvensis will find — 
for the accomplishment of his purpose — all me- 
thods to be as much out of court as “ manifold 
writers.” AMANUENSIS says : — 

“ Printing, of course, is out of the question, as the pri- 
vate nature of the contents of such papers are to be con- 
fined to as few eyes as possible.” 

By this I infer that AMANvENs!s has in his mind 
public printing, therefore I suggest for his consi- 
deration, and that of others in like perplexity, the 


| simple process of private printing ! 


I think composing and printing should come — 


| to use Hamlet's stitf expression — “ as easy as ly- 


ing” to any reader of “N. & Q.,” especially if 


| called upon to produce copies of secret papers. I 


am aware that my suggestion may seem to bea 
wild one, but probably private printing is the only 
way out of the difficulty ; consequently, I make 
the suggestion because I sometimes indulge in 


| private printing in the literal sense of the words. 


Therefore, let me offer my calculations to AMANU- 
ENs!Is, and all others whom it may concern. 

As an amateur compositor, and so not “ to the 
manner born,” I find, after having timed the mat- 
ter over and over again, that 1 can compose a 
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page containing 1000 letters, and lock the page 
up in its chase in one hour and a half. It is slow 
work I am aware, but that time includes great 
attention to the spacing of the words, even to the 
frequent re-spacing of every word in a given line. 
The lines I compose are three inches, or 18 m’s long, 
but in such writing as AManvensis has to repro- 
duce, I presume the lines might be allowed twice 
that length ; if so, and using the n space between 
each word (which gives great brillancy to a line of 
leaded type), I should then expect to place 1000 
letters in very little over the hour. I give this 
opinion after composing and printing upwards of 
700 pages with my own hands. I am much in- 
clined to think that private printing is not only 
a very practicable method, but for documents 
“to go into the hands of gentlemen,” the most 
ship-shape of all, for it must be remembered that 
by this process the copyist has uniform letters 
already made to his hand; besides which, being 
correct to a letter, one copy with the other. As 
“a plan that is simple, neat, clean, and cheap,” I 
should eahediatingsy recommend the printing- 
press. A press that would print one folio page 
at a time would be sufficient, and would not oc- 
cupy much room. ‘The type cases might easily be 
fitted under the table at which AMANUENSIS writes, 
and when composing he could have his type upon 
the top of the table, as I have my type upon the 
top of the table upon which I engrave. The 
paper can be damped with a sponge upon a folio 
drawing board, and the bother of ink-rollers may 
be got over by the use of a silk dabber (an engra- 
ver’s phrase) stuffed with wadding, which dabber 
AmAnugEnsis could himself make, as I make them 
in something less than five minutes; a marble 
slab for the ink requires little space. To take 
twelve brilliant copies of one folio page I should 
allow half an hour. The other trifles (not diffi- 
culties) connected with the press need not be 
entered into here. For the object AMANUENSIS 
has in view, I should recommend a Small Pica, as 
being a very bright, and, I think, easy letter for 
an amateur to print; and I feel sure that any 
beginner might place 1000 letters in the time I 
allow myself. herefore, from that slow rate, it 
would be no difficult task to calculate whether 
private composing and printing could be brought 
to aid in the producing copies of secret papers. 

Should Amanvensis or any others wish to try, 
they could soon ascertain the expense of presses 
of every size at Messrs, E. & W. Ullmer, press- 
makers, near the Holborn end of Castle Street, 
where also they could be supplied with type from 
the value of one shilling up to any amount that 
might be required for the most extensive opera- 
tions. 

Epwin Rorrs. 
Somers Town. 
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" T have frequently made six fine clear copies with 
Wedgwood’s Manifold Writer, and I think double 
that number could be made with a little attention. 

S. Repmonp, 
Liverpool. 


CHATEAUX IN FRANCE. 
(3 S. vi. 124.) 

As Sterne’s reply to his own question —“ Why 
are there so few palaces and gentlemen's seats 
throughout so many delicious provinces in France? 
Whence is it that the few remaining chateaux 
amongst them are so dismantled, so unfurnished, 
and in so ruinous and desolate a condition?” — 
was not given by your correspondent, it may be 
as well now to quote it before inquiring into other 
reasons for the alleged rare occurrence of chateaux 
in France, at the time when Sterne wrote : — 

“ Because, Sir, in that kingdom no man has any coun- 
try interest to support ;—the little interest of any kind 
which any man has any where in it, is concentrated in 
the court, and the looks of the grand monarch; by the 
sunshine of whose countenance, or the clouds which pass 
across it, every Frenchman lives or dies.” 


Sterne may have only recorded his own hasty 
impressions (often so supremely fantastical), de- 
rived from a cursory view during his Sentimental 
Journey. The “ hundred years’ war” between the 
English and the French, and the religious wars 
between Catholics and Protestants, very probably 
led to the devastation of many castles and gentle- 
men’s seats ; but there can be no doubt as to the 
extensive number still existing in France at the 
time of the Revolution of 1789, if we may judge 
from the great importance attached to their de- 
struction, and the numerous décrets issued for the 
demolition, &c., of the chateaux as the head quar- 
ters of resistance to the wild fury of the mob in 
the provinces. 

Guizot (Histoire de la Civilisation en France) 
says that the soil of France was once covered with 
chateaux, which were not only the abodes of the 
feudal lords, but were so often made strongholds 
for attack as well as for defence, that they became 
a public nuisance in the then unsettled state of 
society; and that Charles the Bald attempted to 
destroy them, as appears from the Capitulaires 
drawn up at Pistes in 864. Charles the Bald, 
however, was a feeble monarch, incapable of giv- 
ing effect to his designs, and his successors made 
no attempts to execute them. The number of 
chateaux went on, therefore, increasing with ex- 
treme rapidity under the later Carlovingian mo- 
narchs; the divided state of the kingdom, and the 
extreme fury of the rival fiefs rendering it necessary 
for the nobility to possess strongly-fortified dwel- 
lings. Even monasteries and churches were 
fortified, and sustained long sieges. M. Guizot 
says that the ruins of these feudal castles are t 
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be still seen scattered over France; and his 
great authority lends weight to the inference, 
which, however, I have not seen stated by himself, 
that their subsequent non-restoration is to be attri- 
buted to the civil discords which for so many ages 
desolated France, and the consequent poverty of 
most of the noble families, from which causes all 
power was thrown into the hands of a despotical 
crown and court. 

In the ‘lable to the 8vo reprint of the Moniteur, 
I find that during the years, from 1790 to 1794, 
the following decrees, &c., were issued against 
the chateaux of the nobility and gentry : — 

“ Cuireaux.—Insurrection contre eux, iii. 363. Incen- 
die de plusieurs chateaux dans le Périgord, 388. Motion 
de les raser, xiii. 419. Autre de démolir ceux des émigrés 
qui rappellent la féodalité, xiv. 560; xv. 741. Démoli- 
tion des forts et chateaux décrétée en principe, xvii. 334, 
Autre décret pour la démolition de leurs fortifications, 
xviii. 165. Arrété d’une Société populaire contre leurs 
habitants, xviii. 197,” &c. &c. 

In the 'Table des Matiéres to Hénault’s Abrégé 
Chronologique de U Histuire de France, 8vo, Paris, 
1842, there is a reference under the head “ Cha- 
teaux rasés” to the year 1608, at the time when 
such destruction took place; but nothing of the 
kind is mentioned as having occurred, among the 
incidents of that year, nor do any of the His- 
tories of France to which I have referred men- 
tion them in that year. There is evidently an error 
in the reference, but the fact of chateaux having 
been demolished is no doubt correct. 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


. TRINITY HOUSES. 
(3" S. vi. 149.) 


_ May not the dedication of these naval institu- 
tions to the Trinity find its origin in the devout 
habits of mediwval times? It is computed that 
more than three hundred of our English churches 
were erected in honour of the Trinity at that 
period, and one-fifth of our modern churches are 
so dedicated. ‘The title borne by the corporation 
of the ancient Trinity House of Deptford, is: 
“The Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the 
Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood of the most 
Glorious and Undivided Trinity, and of Saint 
Clement in the Parish of Deptford Strond, in the 
County of Kent.” 

Your correspondent mentions the three Trinity 
Houses of London, Hull, and Newcastle — all of 
which were incorporated in Henry VIIL"s reign ; 
but the original institution was that of Deptford, 
founded by Sir Thomas Spert, 1512. An extract 
from the Royal Charter runs thus : — 

_* We, on account of the sincere and entire love, and 
likewise devotion which we bear and have, towards the 
most glorious and undividable Trinity, and also to Saint | 
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Clement the Confessor, have granted and given license, 
for us and our heirs, as much as in us is, to our beloved 
liege people and subjects, the shipmen or mariners of this 
our realm of England; that they, or their heirs, to the 
praise and honour of the said most glorious and undivi- 
dable Trinity and Saint Clement, may of new begin, erect, 
create, ordain, found, unite, and establish a certain guild 
or perpetual fraternity of themselves and other persons, as 
well men as women, in the parish church of Deptford 
Strond, in our county of Kent.”—* Political Knowledge,” 
Standard Library Cyclopedia, 


It may be fanciful to add, that the symbol of 
the suint and martyr, whose name appears in the 
charter of dedication, is an anchor. The alle- 
gorical reference of the emblem is thought to have 
implied his commission ‘to keep the ship (which 
symbolised the church) safe in the storms which 
she was destined to encounter. The incorpora- 
tion of the name of St. Clement with the Holy 
Trinity, would appear to have been a local 
accident. F, Paitxorr. 


Although the earlier records of the London Tri- 
nity House were destroyed by fire in 1714, and their 
earliest extant charter only is from Henry ViIL. in 
1515, there is no doubt of their much earlier esta- 
blishment as “The master, wardens, and assistants 
of the Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood of the 
most glorious and undivided Trinity, and of Saint 
Clement, in the parish of Deptford Strond, in the 
county of Kent.” The Hull Trinity House I 
consider to have been established in imitation of 
that at Deptford Strond, in 1359, in the reign of 
Edward III.; but it was not incorporated till the 
time of Henry V1., in 1457. The one at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, I also consider as an imitation of 
the same institution at Deptford. It is probable 
that all three, and there are no others in the 
United Kingdom,* were designed originally, in 
imitation of monasteries, as a refuge for decayed 
pilots and seamen, their wives and widows. They 
now examine, license, and supply pilots; take 








charge of the buoyage, and superintend the land- 
marks ; and that of London has lately had imposed 
on it the charge of all lighthouses. They super- 
intend nautical education; they take up the silt 
which obstructs the river and sea channels, and 
sell it as ballast for unladen vessels. The elder 
brethren are called on to aid the judges in set- 
tling questions involving the practice of seafaring 
men in the navigation of ships. On the whole, I 
cannot think that Romish incantations had any 
influence on the name; but that Hull and New- 
castle adopted the London title so far as it was 
appropriate, omitting St. Clement as belonging to 
another parish. 
T. J. Bucxton. 








* What is called the Trinity House at Leith is merely 
one of the incorporated trades, that of Ship Masters, like 
the London Spectacle Makers. 








SONGS. 
(3S. v. 516.) 


Although I have not had the pleasure of meet- 
ing T. J. C., probably my name is not altogether 
unknown to him: for I have more than once sat 
by the pianoforte while T. J. C.’s brother has ac- 
companied himself in “ Poor Tom Bowling.” Con- 
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. . » | 
sequently, it was with no uncommon degree of | 


gratification that I applied (in the only quarter | 


where I conceived it likely to be still procurable) 
for a copy of “Robin Ruff-head”—one of the 
songs inquired after by T. J.C. Ihave obtained 
a fine, clean, old, unrumpled impression, from the 
press of the renowned Catnach. I shall forward 
it to T. J. C. at an early opportunity. 

And here, good Mr. Editor, perhaps you will 
allow me to impart to those readers of “ N. & Q.” 
who, for a copy of some particular ballad, may be 
driven to their wit’s end (a long and tiresome 
journey in many cases), one of the most likely 
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thirty old songs then demanded of him, and not 
in his own collection (which has been something 
like 12,000 strong), he, after a five days’ hunt, 
picked up about four! Be warned in time! 
Epwin Rorrg. 
Somers Town. 


Daniet’s Bracx-Letrer Batians (3° §, vi. 
122.)— The version of the story which you, Mr. 
Editor, have inserted in “ N. & Q.,” is certainly 


|a fancied sketch—a dream—wholly without re- 


places where they may have a chance of purchas- | 


ing a penny-worth of “balm of hurt minds.” 

In front of a pork butcher's shop, situated near 
the western end of Chapel Street, in Somers 
Town, but on the north side of the thoroughfare 
mentioned, a gentle swain is to be found on Satur- 
day evenings, from eight or nine o'clock up to the 
“witching time of night,” when, as the bells strike 
twelve, he prepares to retire to his home. 
stall stands in the gutter, but it is well furnished 
with bundles of ballads: while his memory is, ‘I 
think, better furnished still. Yet even he could 
throw no light upon the song desired by T. J. C., 
beginning — 

“ When I were born in Plymouth old town.” 
However, he furnished me with a fine copy of 
“ Robin Ruff-head,” as already mentioned. It is 
now nearly thirty years since I first bought penny 
money-boxes of this gentle swain’s father: more, 


His | 


I must confess, for the beautiful w orkmanship he | 


bestowed upon their construction, than for the 
preservation from the demon Lollipop of the pen- 
nies of my childhood. 
only a strong, but also a long reason for thinking 
that my Chapel Street vendor of “ bardish rhymes” 


Thus it is that I have not | 


is the most learned person to apply to for sheet- | 


ballads, old or new. On other evenings in the 
week, he is often to be found upon the kerb until 
about ten o'clock. I believe he really has a very 
shrewd notion whether a given ballad exists in 
sheet or not; and if it does so exist, is wanted, 
and can still be got, he is I conceive the most 
likely man to get it. 


I would earnestly recommend those who desire | 
to possess sheet-songs and ballads, to make haste— | 


to make their collections, as they make hay, 
“while the sun shines.” My ballad-monger tells 
me, that last Christmas, out of a list of about 


| it the ever-memorable Captain Cox ? 


ality. The ballads were long in the possession of 
William Stevenson Fitch, Postmaster at Ipswich ; 
and his proffering them to Mr. Daniel I knew of, 
before it took place. Daniel had been written to; 
and it was arranged that, as Fitch had frequent 
official visits to the metropolis, he was to bring 
them with him to town; where Daniel was prompt 
enough to meet him, and stood treat to lobsters 
and punch. To this fare Daniel would at any 
time have fully played his part, but Fitch went 
home jolly, and to his heart’s delight most hap- 
pily content. The ballads at this interview be- 
came the property of Mr. Daniel for, I believe, 
fifty pounds. Fitch subsequently apprised me of 
the transaction, and I told him he had beena 
great fool! 

Subsequently Mr. Daniel, who had ever an eye 
to the profitable return of the penny, proposed 
the sale of a portion to the late Mr. Thomas 
Thorpe, the bookseller ; who purchased seventy- 
nine of these ballads for I believe 702. Daniel 
retaining, as he stated, a few only for his Shak- 
spearian Collections: these he had as a profit, and 
201. in money beyond the first cost. Mr.,Heber 
became the purchaser of those which Thorpe had 
bought, and they occur in the fourth part of the 
Heber Sale Catalogue, Nos. 380 to 387, inclusive; 
and, with the exception of Lot 386, were obtained 
for 1032. by Mr. Thorpe, on commission, for the 
late Mr. W. H. Miller—and are yet in the Miller 
Library. Lot 386 was purchased for six guineas 
by Messrs. Payne & Foss—possibly on commis- 
sion—for Earl Spencer, or Mr. Grenville. 

The fourth portion of the Heber Catalogue was 
compiled by Mr. John Payne Collier; and while 
the ballads were in his keeping he took or hada 
transcript made of them, and published twenty- 
five of them in the first volume of the Percy 
Society publications. As to who originally collected 
these ballads, no possible clue remains. Qu. Was 


B.S. 


Foreign Warrers on Genrarocy (3% S. vb 
128.)—Perhaps the little information I can give 
as to the authors and works about which he m- 
quires, may be acceptable to J. M. The work of 
Bucelinus is probably hisGermania Topo-Chrono- 
Stemmata-Graphica, sacra et prophana, in 4 vols. 
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folio, published at Ulm and elsewhere between 


1665 and 1678. 
Okolsky was a Pole, and the author of a work 


entitled Orbis Polonus, in 3 vols. folio, published | 


at Cracow in 1641. 

Miechow’s Chronicon Polononicum, a prima Pro- 
pagatione et Ortu Polonorum usque ad annum Christi 
1504, was published at Cracow about that date, 
and is exceedingly rare. 

Paprocius appears to be the Latin form of Pa- 
prockeho, whose work on the Moravian noblesse, 
entitled Irdcodla Slawného Margkrabstwij Mo- 
rauského, was published at Olmiitz in 1593. It is 
very rarely to be met with. 

Mushard's Monumenta Nobilitatis Antique Fami- 
liarum Illustrium, imprimis Ordinis Equestris in 
Ducatibus Bremensi et Verdensi, was published at 
Bremen in 1708. 

Speneris the great German authority on heraldry, 


&e. His valuable work, entitled Insignium Theo- | 


ria, was published at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 
1717. About the others, Henelius, Gauhen, Sina- 
pius, and Schickfusius, I know nothing; but I 
think that very little light would be thrown upon 
Scotch genealogies by any of the above authors. 
Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

J. M. will, I have no doubt, obtain the genealo- 
gical works to which he refers from Herr Fidel 
Butsch, Biicher-Antiquar, Augsburg, Bavaria. 
There are two genealogical works by Spener: 
one in Latin, the other in German —both large 


folio. The work of Bucelinus, a monk of the | 


Benedictine Abbey of Weingarten, is in German; 
and comprises tabular “sechzehn Ahnen” pedi- 
grees, analogous to the French * Seize Quartiers,” 
of numerous German families, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. It consists of two, if not three, very 
thick folio volumes. The pedigrees in Gauhen’s 
work (in several thin volumes, elongated folio,) 
are tabular. These three works, which are by 
no means scarce, will be readily found at the an- 
tiquarian booksellers in the principal towns of 
Germany. Herr Butsch has a large and well- 
selected collection of old works. He is intelligent 
and obliging; and, attending the great book sales 
on the continent, he purchases on commission as 
well as for re-sale, and would probably indicate 
to any correspondent the quarter in which a work, 


not possessed by himself, might be obtained. | 


Bale in Switzerland, and Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
are commercial emporia for archeological works, 


both ancient and modern. I may add, that Mr, | 


Quaritsch of Piccadilly—an erudite and enter- 
prising bibliophile—is eminent as a bookseller of 
this class of foreign (especially Scandinavian and 
German) works. The extensive collection of 
books of Messrs. Willis & Sotheran of the Strand, 
comprises probably several of the works inquired 
for by J. M. 
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J. M.'s query having reference to German 
works in connection with English and Scotch 
| genealogy, I would suggest, in addition to those 
| enumerated by him, The Chronicle of the Council 
of Constance, by Reichenbach, a Franciscan monk; 
| in which are mentioned the names (not always 
readily identified, in consequence of the Ger- 
manised form in which they are presented,) of the 
English, Scotch, and Irish bishops, knights, and 
esquires, who, with the Earl of Warwick, attended 
the Council. Piumirrea Swinnerton Huaues. 


Ontern oF Pens (3 S. vi. 110, 138.) —The in- 
discriminate use of the Latin words calamus and 
arundo to express quills by Cassiodorus in the 
sixth century, as well as by writers of a period 
even later than Isidorus Hispalensis, and the ob- 
scurity of the few texts relating to the antiquity 
of the pen, baffle every attempt to mark a time 
when pens first came into use. A writer in the 
Encyclopédie Méthodique (sub. v. “ plume”), places 
reliance on extracts from an anonymous author 
of the fifth century, edited by Adrien de Valois, 
from which we learn that Theodoric, King of the 
| Ostrogoths, used a pen whenever he subscribed 
the public decrees with the first four letters of his 
name. Montfaucon (Paleogr. Gr. p. 21), quotes 
Isidorus, 1. vi. c. 14, and the verse from Juve- 
nal — 


’ 


“ Anxia precipiti venisset epistola pennd,’ 


and which is also cited in a dissertation on the 
| Stylus by Johannes Clericus,—* penna,” however, 
he interprets as a metaphorical expression for 
rapidity. 

Montfaucon, Mabillon, and the Abbot Godwic, 
attach some importance to the illustrations in the 
ancient illuminated manuscripts. 

Mabillon (De Re Diplomaticé, Sup. p. 51), men- 
tions having seen a MS. of the Gospels, copied in 
the ninth century, under the reign of Louis le 
Debonnaire, in which are represented the Evange- 
lists holding pens in their hands. 

Montfaucon (doc. cit.) saw a MS. (Lambecium, 
| 1. 7, fol. 76) in the library at Vienna, and in it a 

portrait of Aristotle writing with a pen (“ pennd, 
| ut videtur, anserini”). A doubt, however, is ex- 
| pressed whether the artist drew it from a more 
| ancient copy or his own imagination. 
The much-debated question among scholars, 
whether chirographists used the writing-reed (ca- 
| Jamus) and the quill pen (= calamus penna) at 
| one and the same time, is decided in the affirma- 
| tive upon the authority of a passage selected by 
| Mabillon (loc. cit.) from the works of Brauer 
| (Browerus),—a decision, which the enigmatical 


distich of Anthelmus confirms : — 


“ Nascimur ex ferro, rursus ferro moribund, 
| Nec non et volucris penn volitantes ad ethram.” 


Your industrious correspondent, Mr. J. T. 
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Bucxtoy, is, I think, in error in stating DY, *ét, to 


be the split reed; it means “a pointed style” of 


iron, as in Jer. viii. 8, and Psalm xlv. 1, and | 


sometimes tipped with diamond, as in Jer. xvii. 1. 
In Jer. xxxvi. 23, the “ penknife” and not the 
“pen” of a scribe is mentioned. Wirrtar, 

Conservative Club. 

In the first of these papers your correspondent, 
Mr. Mewsurn, quotes alate number of the British 
Quarterly Review, in which the writer tells us 
that — 

“Queen Jezebel is the first letter-writer upon record, and 
that she used her pen (by the way there were no pens in 
those days) for the purpose of deception.” 

The writer in the British Quarterly is alluding, 
no doubt, to the letters written by Jezebel in the 
matter of Naboth’s vineyard, 1 Kings, xxi. 8 :- 

“ So she wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed them 
with his seal, and sent the letters unto the elders and to 
the nobles that were in his city, dwelling with Naboth.” 


But as to the use of pens, we have a very much 
earlier authority in the same sacred volume, viz. : 


alike, only that the broad golden rings about my body 
make me much handsomer than you are; we are both 
winged insects, we both love honey, and we both sting 
people when we are angry; and yet men always hate me 
and try to kill me, though I am much more familiar with 
them than you are, and pay them visits in their houses, 
and at their tea-tables, and at all their meals: while you 


| are very shy, and hardly ever come near them, yet they 


build you curious houses, thatched with straw, and take 
care of and feed you in the winter. Very often 1 wonder 
what is the reason!” 

“ The bee said—* Because you never do them any good, 
but, on the contrary, are very troublesome and mischiev- 
ous, therefore they do not like to see you; but they know 
I am busy all the day long in making them honey. You 
had better spend less time in paying unwelcome visits, and 
more in endeavouring to make yourself useful.’ ” 

Sr. Swirar. 


In Pheedrus (iii. 13) there is a fable entitled 
“ Bees and Drones, the Wasp being Judge,” where 
drones having got possession of the bees’ hive, the 
bees brought an action of ejectment before the 
wasp, who, like the late Lord Eldon, had many 


| doubts, for the drones and the bees were so much 


“Oh that my words were now written! oh that they | 


were printed in a book! 

“That they were graven with an iron pen and lead in 
the rock for ever! ” — Job, xix. 23, 24. 

The iron pen is, of course, a chisel, but the me- 
taphor proves the use of pens at the most remote 
period ; and, in all probability, the reed pen is 
almost as old as the papyrus of the Nile. W. 


“Tae Wasp anp tue Ber” (3 S. vi. 149.) — 
I inclose a copy of the fable from a little book 
called Rhymes for the Nursery, 1836 :— 

“ A wasp met a bee that was just buzzing by, 

And he said, ‘ Little cousin, can you tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I? 
“* My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold; 

Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.’ 
“*Ah! cousin,’ the bee said, ‘* tis all very true, 

But if I were half as much mischief to do, 

Indeed they would love me no better than you. 

“*You have a fine shape, and a delicate wing, 

They own you are handsome, but then there’s one 
thing 
They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 
“ * My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 
Because I’m a harmless and diligent bee.’ 

“ From this little story let people beware, 

Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are, 
They will never be loved, if they ’re ever so fair.” 
H. Fisawick. 


A fable bearing this title, and which is not im- 
probably the one of which your correspondent is in 
quest, appears in that sometime delight of juve- 
niles, Evenings at Home : — 

“ A wasp met a bee, and said to him —‘ Pray can you 
tell me the reason that men are so ill-natured to me 
while they are so fond of you?- We are both very much 


alike in shape and colour, that he could not dis- 
tinguish plaintiff from defendant. But he finally 
settled by directing the bees to make one hive of 
honey, and the drones to make another. The bees 
agreed, the drones objected. ‘Then said the wasp, 
it is clear that the bees made the honey, and the 
drones must be ejected. 

In Lokman, there is a fable (xxiv.), entitled 
“ The Beetle and the Bee,” where the beetle says to 
the bee, “If you will take me with you I will make 
honey like you, and more of it.” The bee con- 
sented; butas the beetle did not succeed, the bee 


| killed him. In dying, the beetle said, “ I am justly 


punished: for, not having the ability even to make 
wax, how could I undertake to make honey?” 
This fable, says Lokman, is addressed to those 
who boast of talents they do not possess, and pre- 
tend to do everything that comes into their heads. 
I can find no other fables of wasp and bee in 
Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, and English ; and 
these do not fit well the case as reported. 
T. J. Bucxtox. 
Verses rrom Pompen (3 §S. vi. 165.) — 
These are nothing but a poor version of the old 
nursery song, “Goosey, Goosey, Gander.” The 
diminutive of the first word is Italian, not Latin. 


|“ Vetulus” is an adjective not a substantive, 
| though “ vetula,” as the latter, is often met with. 





“Dextrum,” if meant for a right hand, ought to 
have been feminine, if for a leg the substantive 
ought to have been given. The last line is espe- 
cially bad. “ Frangat,” who is to break! and 
“simul” is a most unfortunate expression; & 
schoolboy redundancy to fill up the line. B.A. 

Eastbourne. 

[Our correspondent is too severe. A mere jeu d'esprit 
is never meant to be amenable to close criticism. Though 
right in some points, we must remind B, A, that in one 
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instance (Juvenal, Sat. xm, line 55) “vetulus” is ap- 
plied to an old man: — 

“Si juvenis vetu/o non adsurrexerat.” 
It appeared to us a good-natured attempt, which we 
thought would amuse many, and deceive very few. ] 


Bisnor Ken's Hymns (3" S. iii. 26, 349.) —The 
question asked by your correspondent G. W. N. 
(Jan. 10, 1863) as to the alterations in Bishop 
Ken’s Morning, Evening, and Midnight Hymns 
can now be satisfactorily answered. The so much 
sought for edition of the Winchester Manual of 
1709, appeared among the books of the late Mr. 
Daniel. This is the last known edition published 
in the bishop's lifetime; and, as the title-page 
shows, was “newly revised,” therefore we must 
conclude that it contains his own alterations. 
Many persons were of opinion that the edition of | 
1705 (being then the last known edition printed 
in his lifetime) ought to be received as the most 
correct. In my letter to you of May 2, 1863, I 
contended in support of that opinion; but the 
learned author of the Bovk of Praise having 
favoured me with a sight of the newly-discovered 
edition of 1709, I at once, and most willingly, ac- 
knowledge my own error, and his accuracy. 

A Layman. 


Retiques or THE Roszs (3 §. vi. 144.) — 
The Hesperides, or Works of Robert Herrick, 
abound in similar conceits: “ How violets came 
blewe;” “How marigolds came yellow;” and— | 


“ How Roses came Red. 
“ Roses at first were white, 
*Till they co’d not agree, 
Whether my Sappho’s breast 
Or they more white sho’d be. 
“ But being vanquisht quite, 
A blush their cheeks bespred ; 
Since which, beleeve the rest, 
The roses first came red.” 
Wrrtatr. 
Conservative Club. 


Witxram Gurnatt (3" §S. vi. 5.) —The sermon 
on the death of the Rev. William Gurnall, first 
published in 1680, was republished in 1829, with 
a preface by the Rev. Robert Ainslie, who, as he 
dates his communication from “ Lavenham Par- 
sonage,” was, I presume, its then incumbent. This 
ee contains particulars which, says Mr. Ains- 
ie, were “collected with the assistance of Mr. 
Hugh M*Keon, the indefatigable antiquary of 
Lavenham affairs ;” its details do not materially 
differ from those with which Mr. Hargrove has 
favoured your readers, excepting that it is stated 
that Mr. Gurnall had “ten” and not “twelve 
children.” The confirmation of his original pre- 





sentation to the rectory is also given, which reads | 
thus,— : 

“Whereas thechurch of Lavenham, in Suffolk, is lately 
void by the decease of Ambrose Coppingers, D.D., rector, | 
and Sir Simon D’Ewes, the patron, hath conferred the 
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same upon William Gurnall, M.A., a learned, godly, and 
orthodox divine; it is ordered by the House of Commons, 
Dec. 16, 1644, that the said William Gurnall should be 
rector for his life, and enjoy the rectory and tythes as 
other incumbents before him.” 

The “ one Burkitt, a neighbouring clergyman,” 
named by Mr. Hargrove, the preacher of the 
funeral sermon adverted to, was the Rev. William 
Burkitt, tolerably well known as the author of 
what was once a very popular Commentary on the 
New Testament. He was Rector of Milden, in 
Suffolk, and afterwards (in 1692) of Dedham, in 
Essex. He was a man of some ability, and of un- 
questionable piety and worth. His sermon on 
Gurnall has more recently appeared in a volume 
of Funeral Sermons, by Eminent Divines, edited 
by the Rev. J. Page Wood, 8vo, 1831. 

X. A. X. 

Portrair Morrto (3*¢ S. vi. 130.) — I have a 
small book by George Wither, the poet, called 
Wither’s Motto, “ Nec habeo, nec careo, nec curo.” 
This motto is also borne by the Grantham family. 

H. M. L. 


A Noppy (3™ S, vi. 91, 115.) — There is some 
mistake about this vehicle, as mentioned above. 
Any one who remembers Dublin as late as 1832, 
must recollect the old public cars called jingles, 
which were modern or improved noddies, and 
were the precursors of the present covered and 
outside cars peculiar to Dublin; but these conve- 
nient things, it must be regretted, are fast disap- 
pearing before “ Broughams,” cabs, and Hansoms, 
which, compared to the former, are more for 
ornament than use. In this point improvement 
seems to be retrograding. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

A Lapy marriep sy Misraxe (3" S. iii. 91.) 
This ill-fated young lady died at Brighthelmstone, 
March 5, 1799, in the twenty-fourth year of her 
age, and was buried there. Her second name was 
not Ashford, but Ayshford, as descended from that 
very ancient family, whose genealogical tree com- 
mences soon after the Conquest with Stephanus 
de Eisforde. Joun A. C. Vincent. 


Kine Artuvr’s Tomastone (3 S. vi. 68.)— 
Mr. Concreve will find all that is known about 
King Arthur’s remains in the Proceedings of the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History 


Society, 1859 (Bell and Daldy). H. M. L. 


Masor Francis Prerson (3™ §. vi. 129.) — 
This gallant officer, who left no issue, had a sister, 
who on her brother’s decease became the heiress 
of her father, and married William Tinling, Esq., 
of Southampton. The issue of this marriage was 
two daughters, co-heiresses, the younger of whom, 
Anna Maria, married in 1822, the present Lord 
Chelmsford, then Mr. Thesiger. The sons of Lord 
Chelmsford quarter the arms of Tinling and Pier- 
son with their paternal coat, and one of them is 
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named after his great-uncle, Edward Pierson 
Thesiger. Of the elder Miss Tinling I know 
nothing, and shall be very glad if some correspon- 


| 
| 


| 


| continued in force as a rule of faith ? 


dent of * N. &.Q.” can give me any information | 


concerning her. Major Francis Pierson was de- 


scended from a younger son of Sir Matthew Pear- | 


son, or Pierson, of Lowthorpe, who was High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1706. 


Lady Chelmsford in the Heralds’ College. The 


See pedigree of 


arms of this family of Pearson, or Pierson, are | 


per fesse embattled gu. and az., 3 suns in their 
splendour or. J. A. Py. 


Oxrorp, SuspTerRANeAN Passaap, St. Perer’s- 
tn-THE-East (3° S. iv. 307, 383, 419.) —If not 
too late to recur to this subject, may I mention 
that in the town of Bridport there is an ancient 
building called Dungeness, which, some ten years 
ago, [ explored in company with an intelligent 
mason, my parishioner. The remains of a subter- 
ranean passage then existed, leading from the 
basement of that building, as was generally sup- 
posed, to the church, but in my judgment to the 
river hard by. Just before, I had been reading an 
article on “ Domestic Architecture” in an inter- 
esting magazine now defunct, The National Mis- 
cellany, conducted, I believe, by that good man, 
Bishop Armstrong, of Grahamstown. From that 
article I copied the following opinion into my 
Commonplace Book, and I send the extract to you 
as bearing upon the subject at the head of this 
note (see vol. i. p. 218, of the Miscellany) : — 

“Many a romantic mind has been interested in the 
traditions of subterranean passages extending from this 
abbey to that, as though in dangerous times secret 
modes of communication and escape, fit frameworks for 
all kind of adventures, were kept up, when in sober truth 
these passages were no more than larger arched drains, 
descending as fast as they could to some river or low 
spot.” 

Juxta Turrim. 

Monsoon (3™ S. vi. 28, 59, 98, 139.) —No 
authority for musim in Arabic for season. It would 


require research and extensive reading to point | 


out one, yet I cannot but take for granted an 
authority might be found, as musim, after passing 
into cognate languages, has assumed precisely that 
signification. Gilchrist, Shakespear, and Forbes, 
in their Hindustani Dictionaries agree in trans- 
lating the English word season by musim, in pre- 
ference to other common synonyms, and Shake- 
- wad gives miisimi for seasonable. Among the 
urks the spring is, according to their pronuncia- 
tion, gul mévsimi ; the winter, mevsimi zimistan; 
and the summer, mevsimi saif. Wirracr. 
Frencu Conression or Farra (3S, vi. 47, 
118.) —In expressing my acknowledgments to 
F. C. H. for the information he bas been so kind 
as to furnish in answer to my inquiry respecting 
the Confession of Faith of the reformed churches 
in France, I would beg further to inquire how 


| he wrote in Bentley's Miscellany. 


long the Confession which he speaks of as having 
been adopted at a Synod held at Paris in 1559, 
Was it in 
any material points affected by the Confession 
subsequently adopted at the Synod held at La 
Rochelle in 1571? I presume that both of these 
Confessions, if not formally abolished or super- 
seded, have long been obsolete. P.S. C. 


“Tae Intse Watsxy-Darnxer” (3" S. iii. 459.) 
This pseudonym, or nom de plume, was adopted 
by a Mr. Joseph O'Leary, of Cork, Ireland, when 
The title is ob- 
viously a parody on the signature of “ The English 
Opium Eater,” adopted by Mr. De Quincey. 

J UVERNA, 

Martie Huser (3 S. vi. 131.)—If Errtonnacn 
is anxious for information respecting this accom- 
plished lady, he cannot do better than to read the 
details given about her in M. Sayons’ work, en- 
titled — 

“ Le dix-huitidme Sitcle & l’E’tranger: Histoire de ia 
Littérature Francaise dans les divers pays de l'Europe, 
depuis la Mort de Louis XIV jusqu’& la Révolution. 
2 vols. in-8. Paris, 1861. Amyot.” Vol. i. pp. 100—121. 

See also, “Za France Protestante, par Mess. 
Haag, 11° partie,” pp. 1,2. Gustave Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

James Granam (3S, v.517; vi. 34, 52, 72.)— 
I have a copy of the pamphlet on Earth Bathing 
alluded to by T. B. in my own collection. It was 
published at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 8vo, 1790, 
pp. 22. The remedial effects of the earth bath 
appear to have been known long before the time 
of Dr. Graham, see Southey’s Omniana, i. 335; 
Holinshed’s Annals, vi. 331. The following titles 
of Graham's pamphlets may be added to those 
cited by your correspondent : — 

“The Guardian Goddess of Health, or the whole Art 
of curing Diseases, with Precepts for the Preservation of 
Personal Beauty and Loveliness, 8vo. Printed at the 
Temple of Health. N. D.” 

“Proposals for the Establishment of a New and True 
Christian Church, and for cutting off the Sources of Cor- 
ruption and Antichristianism in the Church of England, 
containing advice to Dr. Priestley, &e. . . . , with 
a Preface Demonstrating the generally hurtful, and often 
fatal effects of the Electrical Fire, and of the artificially 


produced Airs which are recommended by Dr. Priestley, 


when applied tothe Human Body. 8vo. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1790.” 

« A New Reprehensory and Admonitory Lecture, most 
humbly addressed to all the Crowned Heads, great Per- 
sonages, and others whom it may concern,” &c. 


A curious advertisement of Graham, who is 
pronounced “ a quack, whose enterprising genius 
excelled Dr. Brodum and Dr. Solomon,” will be 
found in the Detector of Quackery, gc. by John 
Corry, 12mo, 1802, p. 41; and allusion to him will 
also be found in Southey’s very amusing Letters 


From England by Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, 


ii, 288, where he is spoken of as “the most eminent 
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electricity in a manner too infamous to be re- | 
ported, and for which he ought to have received 
the most exemplary public punishment.” 

Southey gives, no doubt, a correct estimate of 
Graham when he says — 

“This man was half mad, and his madness at last, con- 
trary to the usual practice, got the better of his knavery, | 
alee latterly he became wholly an enthusiast, 
would madden himself with ether, run out into the streets, 
and strip himself to clothe the first beggar whom he 
met.” 

This falls in with, and explains, the statement 
of Corry, that “he died of premature old age in | 
Edinburgh, and his dissolution was accelerated by 
intemperance,”"—a rich commentary on his pub- 
lished promise to his patients, that they should 
“live with health, honour, and happiness in this 
world, at least one hundred years!” | 

WituiaM Bares. 

Innes Famity (3™ S. vi. 89.) — They held for | 
many years the estate of Ballogre, parish of | 
Birse, and county of Aberdeen, but were originally | 
of the family of Innes of Innes, county of Elgin. | 
By marriage the estate passed into the hands of a 
family of the name of Farquharson. On the death 
of the only son of that name, the property was 
acquired by Mr. Dyce Nicol, at present a candi- | 
date for the representation of the county of Kin- 
cardine. C. D. 

Aberdeen. 


es of the last generation, who tampered with 


Josgru Harcu, raz Bettrounper: [NscrtpTions 
or THE Bevis or Leeps, in Kent (3"S. vi. 85.) 
The date (1680) on the tomb of Joseph Hatch, 
ought to be 1639. I believe that the epitaph has 
been fresh cut of late years, and that the mistake 
was then made. The will of Joseph Hatch is in 
the Consistorial Court of the District Registry of | 
the Court of Probate at Canterbury. It is dated 
June 29, 1639, and proved on September 25 in 
the same year. A codicil nuncupative annexed 
to it is stated to have been declared by him on or 
about the “thirteenth day of September, anno 
Dni 1639,” being the very next day before his 
death. He leaves his — 

“Body to the Earth, of which it was made, to bee 
buryed in the Parish Churchyard of Bromefeilde to bee 
buryed beside my deare Mother and Brothers.” 

The following are the inscriptions of the bells at 
Leeds : — 

1, “The gift of the Hon. Robert Fairfax of Leeds Cas- 
tle. R.C. 1751. 

. “ Ditto. 
. “ The gift of the Hon. Robert Fairfax of Leeds Cas- 
tle. Rt Catlin, fecit, 1751. : 

. “The gift of Hon. Robert Fairfax of Leedes Castle. 


con 


R.C. 1751 

5. “ Hen. Meredith, Esq™ of Leeds Abby, Benefactor. 
Rt Catlin, 1751. i 
_ 6. “ William Woollett, Robert Hatch, Ch. Wardens, R. 
Catlin, fecit, 1751. 

*. “John Wilnar, 1638. 
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8. “ Ditto. 
9. “ Honori Dei vsvi ecclesiw. John Wilnar, 1638. 
10. “Honori Dei vnsvi ecetia (sic) memoria Johannis 
Lambe Xpofer Wollet, C. W. 1617. Josephvs Hatch me 
fecit.” 

Thus it would seem that previous to 1751 there 
were only six bells, of which the two smallest were 


| recast in that year by Robert Catlin; the three 


next, in 1638, by John Wilnar of Borden in Kent; 
and the tenor, in 1617, by Joseph Hatch. The 
name of Robert Hatch, churchwarden in 1751, is 
also worth noticing. A. D. TF. 

Merton College. 

“Gutiiver’s Travets” (2™S§. vi. 123, &c.)—The 
readers of “ N. & Q.” need not be reminded of a 
very interesting paper by Proressor De Morcan 
on the mathematics of Swift's immortal work. 
The following passage from a scarce and curious 
book may be cited in connection with the sub- 
ject —_ 

“ Dean Swirt. —It is said by some writer of this au- 
thor’s life, that he seldom corrected anything; and, in 
some instances, did not eten read his pieces a second 
time. The following passage in his voyage to Brobding- 
nag seems a strong proof of this, and of the rapidity with 
which he wrote: ‘There was a stile to pass from this 


| field into the next; it had four steps, and it was impos- 
| sible for me to climb it, because every step was six feet 


high.’ How easy then would it have been for Mr. Lemuel 
Gulliver, who was rather-under the middle height, to have 
gone under, or between, the bars! ”"—The Omnium ; con- 
taining the Journal of a late Three-day Tour into France ; 
Curious and extraordinary Anecdotes; Critical Remarks, 
and other Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. By 
William Clabbe, LL.B., Vicar of Brandeston, Suffolk. 
Ipswich, 8vo, 1798. 
Wirtram Bares. 

Birmingham. 

Wirnesses (3" §S. vi. 131.) — The writ of sub- 
pena did not come into use under the Statute of 
5th Elizabeth, for it previously existed as “ sub- 
pena ad testificandum.” This Act of Elizabeth 
(c. ix) added to the previous 100/. penalty to 
the king a penalty of 102. to the party aggrieved, 
and damages equivalent to the loss sustained by 
want of his evidence. But no witness, unless his 
reasonable expenses be tendered him, is bound to 
appear at all; nor, if he appears, is he bound to 
give evidence till such charges are actually paid 
him—except he resides within the bills of mor- 
tality, and is summoned to give evidence within 
the same (Blackstone, iii. 368). The usual pro- 
cess of recovery is, and I presume always was, by 
attachment for contempt of court. 

T. J. Buckton. 


Moreanatic (3 §, v. 348, 515; vi. 38, 140.)— 
The marriage of the Duke of Zelle and Eleanor 
d’Olbreuse in a regular manner, legitimated their 
daughter Sophia Dorothea, born 1666 (Queen of 
George I.), under the law which prevails in Ger- 
many; and equally well known in Scotland. Ac- 
cording to Blackstone (i. 455), “the civil and 
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canon laws do not allow a child to remain a bas- 
tard, if the parents afterwards intermarry (Jnst. 
i. 10, 13; Decret. 1. iv. t. 17, ¢.1.).” Blackstone 
has a long argument to show the superiority in 
this respect of the English law over the Roman, 
and supplies four reasons. The bishops, at the 
Parliament of Merton, took a different view of the 
subject (stat. 20 Hen. III. c. 9). It was on this 
occasion that the Lords, being opposed to the 
Roman law, replied: “ Nolumus leges Anglie mu- 
tare.” The last word is now usually read mutari. 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Paintep Grants or Arms (3" S. vi. 126.) — 
In Kent's Banner Display'd (London, 1726), the 
two following grants of arms are printed : — 

“ Arms and crest to Henry Archer of Theydon, in the 
county of Essex; granted by Robert Cook, Clarencieulx, 
April 2, 1575.” (Pp. 106-108.) 

“Arms and crest to Richard Stansfield of Shepley, in 
the county of York; by Christopher Barker, Garter, April 
8, 1546.” (Pp. 674-5.) 

In Sir James Lawrence's Nobility of the British 
Gentry are the following : — 

“Arms to Nicholas Mattok of Hitchin, in the county of 
Hertford; granted b Richmond, Clarenceux, July 
23, in the 9th year of Henry VII.” 

“Arms to Arnold and Grimond de Bordeu; granted by 
Royal Patent, March 8, 1444.” 

The latter is also printed in Rymer, v. 132. 

The grant of arms to Eton College, enrolled 
January 1, 1449, is printed in Excerpta Historica, 
pp. 47-49. ' 

The grant of arms to King’s College, Cambridge 
(Jan. 1, 1450), is to be found at p. 362 of the 
same work. It also contains the grants to Nicolas 
Cloos and Roger Keys, which have been reprinted 
in The Herald and Genealogist. 

Joun Woopwarp. 





New Shoreham. 

Burvesque Patnrers (3" S. v. 345, 407.) —I 
think “Sanatol” means not Sanadon, but Santeuil, 
who was called in Latin Santolius. Boileau has 
an epigram — 

“ Sur la maniére dont Santeuil récitait ses vers. 

“ Quand j’apergois sous ce portique 
Ce moine au regard fanatique, 
Lisant ses vers audacieux, 
Ouvrir une bouche effroyable, 
S'agiter, se tordre les mains, 
Il me semble en lui voir le diable 
Que Dieu force & louer les saints.”—Ep. xix. 

I remember an old engraving representing the 
candle scene, below which was, — 

“Dum tulit ardentem Phlegetontius histrio ceram, 

Tum certe aut nunquam Lucifer ille fuit.” 
Firznorxiys. 

Amiens. 

Burnaam Beecues (3 §. vi. 128.) —Some 
years ago I stumbled on an interesting souvenir 
when visiting this fine bit of forest land. In the 
middle of a noble natural amphitheatre, round 
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which the trees had grouped themselves, so as to 
make it specially secluded, I found a simple white 
stone, inscribed “F. M. B.,” with a date, and 
some verses commemorative of the many gifts and 
graces, intellectual and moral, of an eminent mu- 
sician. I at once recognised the lamented Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy as the subject; and, on 
inquiry, I found that this spot had been the 
favourite haunt of the poet-musician when visit- 
ing at the neighbouring seat of Mr. Grote, the his- 
torian of Greece; and that the erection of this 
memorial, and the lines which it bore, were the 
feeling tribute of that well-known friend of mu- 
sical genius, Mrs. Grote. Certainly no fitter place 
could have been chosen to inspire the “ wood- 
notes wild” which Nature taught her favourite 
child, and which of all his strains he loved best to 
utter. Vincent S. Leavy. 
Windham Club. 


W. B. will find some verses on these trees, by 
Henry Luttrell, in The Keepsake for 1829, edited 
by Frederic Mansel Reynolds. N. M.F. 


The best known verses on the “ Burnham 
Beeches” were written by the Rev. John Mitford, 
and may be found in a volume entitled Favourite 
Haunts, by Edward Jesse, Esq., published by 
Murray, Albemarle Street, 1847. G. 


Penat Laws enrorcinc Pusric Worsmr 
(3" S. vi. 130.) — By Statute of 1st Elizabeth 
(chap. ii.), churchwardens are to levy a shilling 
forfeiture on all such as do not repair to church 
on Sundays and holidays, and are empowered to 
keep all persons orderly while there. I am not 
aware that this statute has been repealed. The 
churchwardens and magistrates’ clerks might raise 
a large sum by proceeding under this Act at the 
present day. If one default cost 9s. 9d., many 
persons would have to pay 25/. a-year; and the 
Dissenters even would not, I fear, be exempt. 
This would be a tremendous addition to “ Quakers 
sufferings.” A person keeping any inmate who 
neglects to go to church, forfeits 10/. per month. 

“ Not a single one of the cruel laws enacted against 
Nonconformists by the Tudors or the Stuarts,” says 
Macaulay, “is repealed. Persecution continues to be the 
general rule. Toleration is the exception.” 

See Macaulay, Hist. Eng. vol. iii. ch. xi. pp 
81—89; Blackstone, iv. 52; i. 395. 

T. J. Bucxrtox. 

It struck me, when reading the paragraph 
noticed by Errtonnxacn, that Watson was not 
punished for refusing to attend church, but for 
refusing to do what his mistress ordered him to 
do. I should like to hear if my opinion 1s cor 
rect, and what are the limits to the powers of 8 
master ? Joun Davinsos. 


The brief newspaper notices of the case of Isaac 
Watson are not very explicit; but it is clear he 
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was not punished under any act specially relating 
to public worship. Probably the proceedings were 
under 20 Geo. II. c. 19, or 4 Geo. IV. ec. 34, for 
misconducting himself as a servant: the miscon- 
duct being disobedience of bis master’s lawful 
command, and perhaps breach of his actual con- 
tract. We ae Ee 


Henry Pimpernet anp Joun Naps (3° S. vi. 
110.) —C. B. can hardly be ignorant that, in the 
passage which he quotes from Charles Lamb's Elia, 
the direct allusion is to the second scene of the 
Induction to the Taming of the Shrew—*“ Old John 
Naps of Greece .. . and Henry Pimpernell,” must 
be familiar in the minds of all Shakspeare readers. 
C. B. probably means to ask after some supposed 
allusion in Shakspeare’s mind. I conceive, how- 
ever, that there is no ground for such a notion, 
and that the names which he strings together so 
drolly, are either not those of real persons at all, 
or those of some now long-forgotten tavern ac- 
quaintance of the writer brought in for fun. 

We Ee E 

P.S. I see Steevens thinks that “Old John 
Naps of Greece” may have been a real person, 
known to the writer of the “ Induction ;” and so- 
called, either because he was fat (as in the case of 
“hart of greece”), or upon somewhat the same 
principle upon which some other characters in 
Shakspeare are called Trojans. 


Raw (3 §. v. 400.) — Your correspondent 
asks for an early instance of the use of this word. 
One of the‘earliest that occurs to me is from the 
old Scottish statute of 1455. “It is statute that 
qubair sa ever any raides ar maid in England,” 
&e. In Scotland the word is so common, and has 
been for centuries, that the instances of its use 
are innumerable. Spenser thus uses it : — 

“In these wylde deserts, where she now abode, 

There dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 
Of stealth and spoile, and making nightly rode 
Into their neighbours’ borders.” 
Faery Queen, vi. 8, 35. 

In 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, the word occurs thus, ac- 
cording to the bad spelling, “ Whither have ye 
made a roade to-day ?” H. S. B. R. 


Strent Worsuir tue Heicur or Worsuir 
(3"¢ S. vi. 28.) —If it is not a condition of the 
query that the English bishop in Ireland, who 
maintained this, was living in 1725, the name 
wanted is perhaps Jeremy ‘Taylor. In his “ Dis- 
course on Prayer,” ¥ 23 ( Works, vol. iii. p- 93, ed. 
1828), after making a comparison between mental 
and vocal prayer, he concludes thus : — 

“ Mental prayer is the best remedy against lightness 
and indifferency of affections; but vocal prayer is the 
aptest instrument of communion. That is more angelical, 
but yet fittest for the state of separation and glory. This 
is but human, but it is apter for our present constitution.” 


E. V. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Mawnert (3" §. vi. 75.) —In the old glossary 
post-fixed to Gawain Douglas’s translation of Vir- 
gil, I find the following sentence : — 

“Mawmentis, idols, false gods; from Mahomet the 
Turkish false prophet, q. d. Mahomets. Hence the Eng- 
lish Mawmetry, q. d. Mahometry, paganismus, and 
Mawmet, a little puppet.” 

The word is thus used by Douglas: — 

“Lat Virgil hald his maumentis till himself, 
I wourschip nowthir ydol, stok, nor elf.” 
Prol. book 10. 
“ Thy Kyng himself Latynus for the affray 

Fled to the ciete and tursit (bundled up) wyth hym 

away 

Hys goddis and his mawmentis.”—Book 12. 

H. S. B. R. 

Rev. Perer Autey (2™ §S. vii. 512.)—In addi- 
tion to, and in confirmation of, what has been 
given respecting this long-lived clergyman, the 
following particulars, taken from Sleater’s Public 
Gazetteer, August 30, 1763, will prove interest- 
ing: — 

“ Died at Ballyhaggiton, in the Queen’s County, of a 
short illness, the Rev. Peter Alley, aged 110 years and 
two months; Rector of the parish of Donoughmore up- 
wards of seventy-three years, and served his own cure 
until a few days before his death. He was grandson to 
William Alley, Bishop of Exeter in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. He was thrice married, and had sixteen children 
by his first wife, and seventeen by his second. He was 
never known to take the tythe of a poor man’s garden; 
his many virtues render his death universally lamented.” 

ABHBA. 


Cacep Sxyxark (3 §S. v. 515; vi. 55.)—The 
verses your correspondent is seeking after are 
not those of David Mair. There are two poems 
of the kind; and that which your querist quoted 
appeared in Blackwood of Sept. 1848, with the 
name “ B. Simmons” affixed; and the title, “To 
a caged Skylark in Regent's Circus, Piccadilly.” 
I forget the first lines ; but it went on thus: — 

“ From the gush of faint odours, 

From apple-tree blooms ; 

The dewfall by starlight, 
In green massy glooms ; 

The sob of low breezes, 
Through hill-lifted pines ; 

Looking miles o’er lone moorlands, 
While evening declines.” 

It strikes me that I saw the death of this writer 
mentioned, some considerable time ago, in the 
newspapers. H. 8S. B. R. 

Hum anv Buz (3"'S., v. 508.)—In T. D’Urfey's 
story, called The Plague of Impertinence, B. H.C. 
will find what is called “'The Barber's comical 
Song, Recitative and Air, abusing the Oreras.” 
The first line of the air is— 

“ Ah! me, poor love-sick humble Bee ”; 
and in one of the lines occurs the phrase — 
“ Sweet Hum and Buz,” &c. 

I quote from an edition printed for W. Chet- 

wood, 1721. A. Rorre. 
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Lovvars Lecenps (3" S, vi. 164.)—St. Evor- 
tius is usually represented as proc laimed Bishop 
by the appearance of a dove, and is understood to 
have died about the year 340. He is apt to be 
confounded with St. Evurtius, Bishop of Orleans, 
who died about the same time. But the legends 
of both are wholly unauthenticated, as is also the 
history of St. Margaret of Louvain. F. C. H. 


Campuscan (3° S. vi. 40.)—I do not think the 
Tale of Cambuscan was invented by 
as it contains much internal evidence of 
an eastern origin. The names Kambus-Khan, 
Kanace, and Algarsif are distinctly Asiatic. En- 
chanted horses of brass, magic rings, magic mir- 
rors, &c., and persons acquainted with the language 
of birds, constantly occur in oriental fiction. The 
magic horse in Chaucer's tale was guided by the 
“writhing” of a pin, in the same manner as the 
enchanted horse in the Arabian Nights was set in 
turning of a peg seated in the 
hollow of its neck. ‘This Arabian story, “ The 
Enchanted Horse,” is evidently the prototype of 
the romance of Cleomades and Claremond, written 
in the thirteenth century; the latter story may 
have been read by Chaucer before he wrote the 
Canterbury Tales. Ihave reason to believe that 
several of the stories of the Arabian Nights were 
known in Europe long before Les Mille et Une 
Nuits was published by M. Galland. 
H. Conereve. 


S« juire’s 
Chaucer, 


motion by the 


(3 §. vi. 168.) — Meriel is an 
ancient name in my family, and is that of my 
eldest daughter, Mrs. J. Talbot. It is also in the 
Talbot family, and in that of Lord de Tabley. 
The lady who first bore it in my family was of the 
time of Elizabeth and James y In old letters of 
hers she writes it Maryell, and I have been in the 
habit of supposing it simply a variation of Mary. 
It soon came to be written, by some persons, 
Muriel; yet I believe it to be a corruption. 
LyTTELTon. 


Moriet, ETc. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. With a Me- 
moir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. In Two Volumes. 
(Moxon & Co.) 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed was called to his rest on 

July 15, 1889 — 

“ Whom the gods love die young; ” 

and from that time to the present there has been an un- 

call for a collection of his works. In the fifteen 

years which “ N. & Q.” has existed, repeated communi- 
cations on the subject have been addressed to us, It was 
understood to be the wish of the Poet’s WiddW that such 

a collection should be made, and so made as to be worthy 

of her husband's reputation. The book is now ready; and 

it is with no ordinary feeling of emotion that the reader 


ceasing 
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will peruse its dedication. “To the Memory of Heleg 
Praed this Collection of Her lamented Husband’s Poe 
published in fulfilment of Her long cherished wish 
intention, is affectionately inscribed by Her Daughters 
And what a collection it is—how rich, how varied, he 
sparkling, and how pure! Well has the editor cha 
terised the writings of his friend, when he says, thong! 
Praed’s “literary honours, won in earliest manhood, andj 
sustained by the casual productions of a leisure how 
were worn carelessly while he was preparing for higher di 
tinctions and more serious duties, yet, now that years ha 
gone by, and we have to audit the past with no expectati 
of any future account, we find that he has left bebhii 
him a permanent erpre ssion of wit and grace, of refined a 
tender feeling, of inventive fancy and acute observat 
unique in character, and his own by an undisputed 
Two volumes of poetry more original in character, 
in every grace, or of a more refined beauty, never i 
from the press than these long-looked for, and nowy 
welcome, Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
Handbook for Ireland. With Travelling Maps. (Murray, 
Mr. Murray has at length “ done just tice to Ireland” 
adding to his long list of incomparable Guides to Tra é 
lers—a Guide to the Sister Island. Our readers 
remember, at the commencement of the present yea, @ 
brilliant article in The Times: pointing out that thee a® 
nothing in these isles more beautiful and more pictas 
resque ‘ths an the South and West of Ire la and; and 
the annual stream of tourists to direct their course this ~ 
therward. That advice is likely now to be more : 
adopted, since those who may wish to examine for theme 
selves the beauties of Ireland, have here ready to theif 
hand a volume which the editor has by personal visi 
and resegrch endeavoured to make as trustworthy @ 
possible. There are routes of every imaginable ere 
and direction ; capital maps, compiled by Mr. Stani 4 
and, in short, every information which can stand the — 
traveller in good stead in a country proverbially as has 5 
pitable as it is beautiful. 


Hatices to Corresponvents. 
Scores. For the > patronymic 2 of the London churches consult Cunniage 
Hand- Book of London. 

T. Tonwen. The Resurreccion of the Masse, with the wonderfal 
vertues of the same (Lond. 1554) is ascribed to Hugh Hilarie; | 
however, been conjectured mt s John Bale was really the authar, 
edition tx in Corpus Ch isti College library LX. G \0) printed te ™ 
bury i Farmer ase py, No. 6713. 
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erivatio 
Wireram Rayeerr Aas our beet thanks, but we 
su ubundance of Epitaphs. 
C. Bewraam. “ The DewTs Walk” is by Pre of seor Port0™ 
stanzas were added to it t See * N. & Q.” 2nd 8. iv. ty 
Zeta. W@cannot find that Professor C. Anthon ated eal 
can edition of the Greek Testament. 
J.A.Garmeas, Another Part of Lownd 
promised, which will probably contain a biogray 
trious compiler 


y Southey 


"s Bi bliographer's Mannalit” 
phical sketch of i aes 


J. B. Gnanam. As the first edition of Sternhold and He 
Psalms combined appeared wm 1549, the edition of 1635 cannot be @ 
value. 

@e* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.”” may be had ¢ 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “ N. 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Kou pr 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

*Nores axwp Qvenres” is published at noon on Friday. as “ 
issn in Mowrnty Pants. The Subscription for Sra 4 the fl 
Sir Months foraureed direct from the Publisher (ine Oe ed 
yearly Inoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post ( pce 

yable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wriias G. —— 

/ aitixoron Street, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Commomics' 
tas Eprron should be addressed. 

“ Nores & Quenizs” is registered for transmission abrosd. 








